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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Planning of British Agriculture 


By Lionel Robbins 
I 


[: is a common complaint among critics of the present 





Government that its policy has been marked by inaction 

and undue caution. Whatever the justice of this complaint 
elsewhere—and it is clear that it is open to serious criticism— 
it certainly does not apply to the policy of the Government in 
regard to agriculture. In three years it has brought about 
a complete reversal of the general policy as regards food supply 
which has prevailed for the last three-quarters of a century, 
and the substitution over a wide field of agriculture of a system 
of centralised regulation for the system of free enterprise 
which had hitherto been ubiquitous. This is not a policy to 
which the epithets inactive or over-cautious can possibly be 
held to be applicable. Nor is it possible to accuse it of any 
excessive disposition to economy. The zeal of the present 
Minister of Agriculture has already committed the country 
to subsidies, open and concealed, running into several millions 
of pounds per annum ; and it is highly probable that they will 
increase. For all these reasons it is a matter of some 
importance to ask what it all means and where exactly we are 
going, 
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II 


The traditional policy of this country in regard to food 
supply has been to buy in the cheapest market. If home 
roduce was cheapest, well and good : it was purchased. But 
if foreign produce was cheaper, it came in. Neither by way 
of subsidy nor by way of obstruction to imports was there any 
attempt to keep in being a larger volume of agricultural enter- 
prise at home than was profitable at world prices. This 
meant that a smaller proportion of the population was employed 
in agriculture and a large proportion in occupations at which 
we had relatively greater efficiency than would have been the 
case had agriculture been protected. But it meant too the 
growth of a larger population at a higher level of real income 
than would otherwise have been possible. It meant that no 
advance of knowledge or improvement of organisation making 
food production cheaper was prevented from reaching the 
people. Our export industries developed to pay for the food 
we imported; and the effort that was spent in this way 
procured, by way of exchange, a larger reward of products 
than would have been procured by its expenditure in cultivating 
these products at home. 

The new policy changes all that. A foretaste of what 
might come existed in the shape of the sugar subsidy which, 
in the course of ten years, has cost the nation a sum of some 
£35 millions and made profitable the production of sugar 
which very often could have been bought abroad for less than 
the cost of the subsidy.* Mr. Elliot is generalising the 
application of the underlying principles. “ It is no longer 
the national policy” he has declared, “‘ to buy all over the 
world in the cheapest market, because we cannot afford it.’’t 
Accordingly, by subsidy, by quota restriction, by market 
re-organisation and (to a very small extent) by tariffs, he has 
set himself to maintain and even to raise the price of food 
and to keep in being a volume and a type of agriculture which 
otherwise might have disappeared. It is important not to 
underestimate the extent of this policy. Subsidies of one kind 
or another are paid to the producers of sugar beet, wheat, 
cattle and “‘ manufacturing " milk. Quota Restrictions (either 
statutory or the result of gentlemen’s agreements) operate for 





* Lord Astor has calculated that in 1930-1 we paid £11 millions for sugar, 
the equivalent of which could have been bought abroad for £4,703,000. 
t Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 275, No. 48, p. 1631. 
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beef, mutton, lamb, bacon, Fe oe hops, butter and eggs. 
y 


Marketing Boards have already been set up for hops, potatoes, 
pigs and bacon, and milk, and extensions of the system to 
meat and eggs are in process of active preparation. 

Now it is perfectly clear that there can be no objection 
to a policy of buying in the dearer market if the implications 
of such a policy are clearly recognised by all. The ultimate 
aims of policy are not susceptible to scientific criticism, and if 
for esthetic or political reasons it is decided that the maintenance 
of a larger volume of wheat production is worth what we 
sacrifice in foregoing the opportunity of getting it won 
elsewhere, there is nothing in economics which can be appealed 
to against the decision. If I buy matches from an ex-service 
man at 3d. a box rather than from an automatic machine at 1d., 
that is obviously not a necessarily foolish thing. I am paying 
for something other than the matches which is worth the cost. 
Similarly, if it is decided that the £35 millions which has been 
paid to the producers of sugar beet is worth the satisfaction of 
seeing it grown on English fields, there is nothing more to be 
said about the matter—if both gain and cost are generally 
realised. 

But it is important that they should be fully realised. 
It is ne to realise that the gain is just whatever may be 
the zsthetic or the political advantage of growing beet (or 
whatever it is) on English soil. To those who set special 
value on the prevalence of agricultural occupations or who see 
wrongly, I believe, an important source of military security in 
an enlargement of domestic food supplies, this gain may not 
be small.* But there is no net gain so far as the real incomes 
in terms of goods and services, of persons other than the beet 
producers are concerned—quite the contrary. Mr. Elliot 
says we cannot afford to buy in the cheapest market. But 
either he is using the term afford in a very special sense or 
he is labouring under a misapprehension. The fact that food 
is procured from abroad by way of exchange rather than 





* It is important to realise that it is agriculture as such and not merely rural 


occupation which must be valued in this way if the exclusion of cheap food is to be 
counted to this extent as a gain. If for reasons of public health it is thought 
desirable to maintain a certain proportionate distribution of population between 
rural and urban occupations, then it is highly probable that it would be cheaper to 
foster the migration of certain forms of manufacturing industry to the country 
than to protect in one way or another, branches of agriculture which international 
competition renders unprofitable. 
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produced at home means that we are using our resources more, 
not less, productively than would otherwise be the case. This 
is not one of the matters on which, so far as my knowledge goes, 
there is any disagreement among economists. There is no 


gain, so far as real incomes are concerned, in subsidising or 
protecting agricultural production that otherwise would be 
unprofitable. 


Nor can it be argued that there is any gain so far as 
spending on the products of other industries are concerned. 
Mr. Elliot sometimes speaks as if the raising of the receipts 
of domestic agriculturalists (which is an undoubted result of 
his policy) has the effect of causing more to be spent on the 
products of other industries. But this is an optical delusion. 
If I pay more for bacon, the bacon curer has more to spend. 
But I have correspondingly less. The thing is as broad as it 
is long. There is no reason to suppose that the creations and 
cancellations of bank credit which may accompany such 
manipulations are, on balance, conducive to more spending or 
more investment. On the contrary they are probably 
deflationary. 

The gain, therefore, of such measures is limited to whatever 
“ non-economic ” advantage may be supposed to inhere in 
the maintenance of a volume and a kind of agricultural produc- 
tion which would not otherwise be profitable. At the same 
time there is a cost. If the policy is executed by means of a 
subsidy this is obvious whether, as in the case of sugar beet, 
it comes out of the pocket of the taxpayer or whether, as in the 
case of wheat, it comes out of the pocket of the consumer. 
But it is no less real when the same end is secured by measures 
which, by limiting supplies from abroad, so raise prices (or 
prevent them from Elling) as to maintain the profits of 
producers, In the last analysis, resort to the advantages which 
increasing technical progress makes possible, is sacrificed to 
the other ends of policy. 

It is sometimes thought that this is not so because of the 
inelasticity of demand for certain agricultural products. If 
the price of a commodity such as wheat is very considerably 
lowered, there will not be a large increase of consumption. It 
is argued therefore that consumers are not greatly benefited. 
But this is a simple error due to looking at markets one at a 
time instead of at expenditure in all markets. If the price of 
bread is halved, it is true it is most improbable that its 
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consumption would be anything like doubled. But it is quite 
absurd to say that the consumer would not be benefited. He 
would have more to spend on other things. Now the prices 
of bread and the other commodities which are now under 
control bulk very large in the budget of the poor, and to 
stabilise at the present level is to abandon, at what some might 
think an unnecessarily early stage, one of the chief hopes of the 
diminution of poverty. It may be thought that the preservation 
of domestic agriculture in its present form is again worth the 
sacrifice of the prospects of the urban population. But if this 
is so it should be clearly stated, not concealed in a cloud of 
sophistry about the expense of buying from abroad and the 
importance of the vt market. 

Such sacrifices are common to agrarian policy in general 
as it is practised to-day by food importing nations. There is 
a further sacrifice, however, which must be taken into account 
in the case of the British Empire. The policy which we are 
pursuing at present is a policy which involves not merely a 
sacrifice on the part of our urban proletariat, it involves also a 
sacrifice of agricultural producers in the Dominions. For it 
is essential to the success of our most ambitious schemes—the 
milk scheme—and the contemplated meat scheme for example— 
that not only should we exclude the produce of the foreigner 
but that also we should exclude the produce of the Dominions. 
Now it is possible to entertain very various expectations of the 
possibilities of far-reaching schemes of Imperial economic 
co-operation. But in a world which is becoming increasingly 
cluttered up with obstructions to trade of any sort, it is surely 
clear that, where the Dominions are willing to take our manu- 
factures in return for their food products, it is a very grave 
step to bang the door in their faces—to say “‘ we don’t want 
your cheese, your butter, your lamb and your mutton in such 
quantities as heretofore. We cannot afford to buy them and 
we rer to produce them (at greater cost) in our own little 
part of the Empire.”’ Yet this is what Mr. Elliot is doing. 
Does he do it with the approval of the export industries, the 
shipping trade and all the other interests which, to say nothing 
of the consumer at large, must quite inevitably suffer ? 


III 


Let us assume, however, that such is the case, that the 
abandonment of the policy of cheap food has been accepted 
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by all with a full knowledge of its implications as regards gain 
and cost. It is still desirable to inquire whether the methods 
which have been adopted to give effect to this policy are such 
as to promote it with a minimum of other disturbance. 

The normal method of protecting producers from the 
competition of cheap imports is the imposition of a protective 
duty. This involves the sacrifices discussed already, but 
it carries with it the minimum of interference both with the 
conduct of domestic industry or the machinery of import. A 
certain margin of protection is given to domestic producers. 
But the domestic market still moves in harmony with the world 
market. If there is a domestic shortage, recourse can be had 
to other sources of supply without increasing the margin 
between world and domestic prices. If further cost reductions 
take om they are not prevented from reaching the consumer. 

e mechanism of quota regulation which has been 
referred by Mr. Elliot is not so simple in its mode of operation. 
t excludes competing imports with greater efficiency than the 

tariff, for it places an absolute limit on the quantity of importa- 
tions. To that extent it is a more effective administrative 
instrument. But, in its indirect effects on prices and supply, 
and on the general trade position of the country vis-a-vis the 
Empire and the rest of the world, it has repercussions of a 
sort which render its use in preference to the straightforward 
tariff a matter of extreme dubiety. 

Assume first that the quotas are rigid. Trade agreements 
such as the Beef Agreement with the Argentine,or the Lamb 
and Mutton Agreements with New Zealand, are negotiated 
by which the absolute quantity of a particular kind of food 
which it is permissible to import is fixed for a number of years. 
If this is less than has previously come in—and this is the 
raison d’étre of such a policy—then the domestic price will 
tend to rise. How much it will rise, by how much it will 
differ from the world price, cannot be predicted in advance. 
This depends on conditions of demand which are not known. 
Here already, in the uncertainty of the price rise, is a dis- 
advantage as compared with the tariff. Much more important, 
however, is the probability of more violent fluctuations. Under 
the tariff the domestic price differs from the world price, but 
its fluctuations are similar. If there are local shortages or 
surpluses the pooling effect of the world market cancels them 
out. The price fluctuates with the fluctuations of world 
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supply as a whole. Under the quota em it is different. 

e price fluctuates with fluctuation of local su - It is 
obvious that severe fluctuations are much more fike y. The 
probability of a shortage or a glut in one source of supply is 
much greater than the probability of a shortage or a glut in all 
sources taken together. 

But, it will be said, in such cases the quota can be altered. 
This, of course, is what usually a. An unexpected 
price movement occurs, political difficulties are engendered, 
and painfully negotiat ments are unceremoniously 
thrown overboard. And the Pig Re-organisation Commission, 
whose speculations seem to provide the locus classicus for the 
theoretical foundations of the whole policy, definitely recom- 
mended a shifting quota as a permanent arrangement. It 
contemplated not a stabilisation of quotas but a stabilisation 
of total consumption, the foreign quota being varied according 
to fluctuation of home production. But such a policy involves 
very grave difficulties. We may neglect here the implication 
of the calm assumption that the consumption of any commodity 
in the six-year period 1925-30, or any other period, is the 
limit of the amount to which consumers are to be allowed 
access in the future. We may neglect, too, the very con- 
siderable technical difficulty in fixing aright the foreign quota 
on the basis of forecasts of domestic production. But we 
cannot ignore the very grave complication in our economic 
relations with other powers and with the Dominions which 
must result from continual alteration of the terms on which 
we are willing to admit their produce. We have seen already 
the implications as regards Imperial Relations of the general 
policy of protection for domestic agriculture. The difficulties, 
to which such a policy must in any case give rise, must surely 
be most unnecessarily aggravated if the quota system becomes 
permanent. 

There is a further disadvantage inherent in the general 
adoption of such methods of trade regulation. The permanent 
adoption of quotas by this country must inevitably impose 
grave obstacles to the achievement of world recovery. One 
of the main needs of the present international situation is that 
the trade of the various nations should get into some sort of 
equilibrium relationship. This process, difficult enough in 
any case, becomes wellnigh impossible if the volume of trade 
permitted in particular articles is the subject of strict regulation. 
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The quota system is not new—pace the authors of the Pig 
Commission report—and it is the overwhelming verdict of 
experience all over the world that full recovery is not to be 
— for until it is swept away and that its persistence can 
only drive the various nations further and further along the 
pee path to autarchy. Is it not unfortunate that we who 

ve so much more than most to gain from a restoration of 
international trade, should, just at this moment, be leading the 
van in the other direction ? 


IV 


The new policy of agricultural planning does not stop 
at the Pvc of Se ere sa se It extends the 
principle of quotas to domestic production. It controls price 
and individual trading. Under the system which has come 
into force in the last two years, the marketing and the production 
of certain products is so rigidly controlled that it is no 
exaggeration to say that nothing is left to the producers of these 
products save the minutiz of technical-supervision. The main 
decisions concerning the direction of production rest with the 
Boards, the main risks with the National Exchequer—the 
deus ex machina of all publicly directed enterprise. 

The object of the marketing schemes is the maintenance 
or the — of prices to the consumer. It is important that 
this should be realised, for attention is often distracted from 
it by claims of a different nature. It is not true that they are 
nec in order to economise the expenses of marketing. 
No doubt some marketing arrangements are wasteful. But 
where this is the case—where real economies are to be achieved 
by combinations of producers, they can be achieved without 
coercing ot ge into membership and without excluding 
foreign produce. A combination which achieved lower costs 
of marketing could underbid the recalcitrant outsider. Nor is 
it at all probable that substantial gains for producers can be 
made at the expense of the middleman. Before the days of 
the schemes much used to be made of this claim, ponds in 
regard to milk. It is worth noting that the prices psa by 
the Milk Board have been made possible by an extension of 
winter prices to the consumer. 


Now it is quite clear that, in the long run, the maintenance 
or the raising of prices can only be secured by control of supply. 
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It is not enough to impose strict regulation on the amount 
coming in from abroad. If prices are fixed which offer 
favourable p cts to farmers, and domestic supplies are 
not regulated, * oe the amount coming forward will increase 
and, in the absence of artificial support, the market will collapse. 
We have seen this already with both bacon and milk. In each 
case the arrangements as regards price have had to be safe- 
guarded by Government support in the shape of “ temporary” 
subsidies. The Hop Board already definitely controls produc- 
tion. It is simply a cartel on the model, its sanctions, 
however, hs by the State. And the Potato Board controls 
supply by varying the size of potato which may be marketed 
and by imposing prices on the increase of acreage. Unless the 
State is prepared permanently to subsidise the Milk Board, 
there is no doubt that sooner or later, here too, there will 
have to be established some form of production control. 

If production is restricted below the point which it 
otherwise would have reached, there is no doubt that prices 
can be maintained. By reducing production or by pas 
existing production stationary in & face of rising demand, 
prices can be raised considerably. But is the raising of prices 
in this way a thing which is generally desired? Opinions 
apparently differ when some of the supply comes from abroad. 
But when it is a matter of domestic production, is it generall 
desired to establish close monopolies of the necessities of life 
Is it generally desired that a man who is willing to serve the 
public at a lower price should be legally prevented from doing 
so in the interest of high cost per on During the slump 
people have become so accustomed to talk about the desirability 
of higher prices, that they sometimes fail to distinguish between 
a rise of prices brought about by an increase of demand with 
reviving trade and a rise which is the result of a diminution of 
supply, of restricting trade. Yet the two things are poles 
asunder so far as the public interest is concerned. There is 
no reason to suppose that the multiplication of restriction 
schemes and the narrowing of markets is anything but inimical 
to general business recovery. The fact that less capital and 
labour is allowed to operate in one line of industry than would 
otherwise be the case, means that more will have to look for 
employment elsewhere. This has long been recognised in 
regard to Trade Union restriction. It is just as true in regard 
to monopolies of agricultural producers. 
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Restriction of production, however, is by no means the 
only implication of these schemes. The very measures which 
are necessary in order that production may be restricted, 
imply too a restriction of those tendencies which make for 
productive efficiency—a restriction, therefore, of those 
tendencies which make for diminished costs. Under com- 
petitive conditions the quantity produced by different farmers 
is not constant. Efficient farms will be expanding, inefficient 
contracting. Whether im tion is free or whether there 
exists a certain degree of tariff protection, the competitive 
struggle is a continuous spur to efficiency and cost reduction. 
Under central regulation of production this ceases to operate. 
The farmer is tied to a quota which is based on his average of 
a period receding more and more into the distance. He is 
not permitted to increase his sales lowering his price: 
whatever his efficiency and his cost of production, he must 
stick to the figure which secures profits for the most inefficient 
farm which the Board sees fit to keep in cultivation. If he 
goes below this figure he is liable to the most ferocious penalties. 
In such circumstances, when the farmer is reduced to a mere 
functionary of the Board, is it to be supposed that the spur 
to vigilant enterprise will operate so effectively as in the past ? 
Is it to be supposed that the various efficiency premiums, etc., 
which are instituted by the Boards, will really provide an 
effective substitute for the operation of the forces of the free 
market ? 

There is a further ———— to efficiency, less obvious 
but no less important. various Boards regulate different 
products or groups of products. One mane of products, one 
Board. But the typical farmer in this country produces many 
products, The one-product farm is the exception rather than 
the rule in British agriculture. Now it is an essential condition 
of successful husbandry on the mixed farm that the proportions 
of the different products produced should be continually 
adapted to the varying requirements of its particular situation. 
Each farm has different potentialities in this respect and these 
potentialities vary with the weather, with the incidence of 

lant and cattle disease, with the state of different markets. 
e successful farmer, like the successful general, is continually 
varying the disposition of his various resources to meet the 
exigencies of a varying total situation. But under the new 
system this is more and more difficult. The various Boards 
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to which he is subject cannot view the situation from his 
standpoint. They each plan only for a particular product and 
the limitations which they impose on him in connection with 
each product necessarily seriously affect the flexibility of his 
operations as a whole. “ If I were still free,’’ said one of the 
most successful farmers in the home counties to me, as we 
surveyed a crop that had been damaged by frost, “ if I were 
free, I should plough that in and have a try with potatoes. 
But if I do I shall be fined for exceeding my quota. It isn’t 
worth the risk.” The greater the number of products con- 
trolled, the more this case will be typical. 

The extension of the system is, indeed, very probable. 
Lack of energy is not one of the deficiencies of the present 
Minister of Agriculture and the proliferation of Boards is 
obviously a development not at unacceptable to the men 
by whom he is advised. But if this were not so, there is still 
a cumulative tendency about this kind of intervention which 
is extremely difficult to arrest. As we have seen, restriction 
of supply in one line tends to an increase in others. If the 
bacon pig market is restricted then the pork market will be 
flooded. If purchases of liquid milk are limited, more goes 
to manufacture, It is only natural that the producers who are 
shut out from the paradise of one monopoly should yearn 
for the creation of another. Consequently they protest to the 
Minister. Even if he does not want to go on it is extremely 
difficult for him to resist. And so the monopoly system is 
extended. Another branch of the ind becomes a close 
corporation under Government control. ere is no limit 
to the process which Mr. Elliot has inaugurated save the 
complete socialisation of British Agriculture. To some this 
may be highly acceptable. But if it is indeed the goal then it is 
surely desirable that it should be explicitly recognised as such 
from the beginning. 

V 


There can be no doubt that the policy of excluding 
competing imports increases the value of land in those branches 
of agriculture which it covers. There can be no doubt where 
it is not accompanied by deliberate restriction of home supplies, 
that it involves a tendency to the increase of certain kinds of 
agricultural production which in its absence might have had 
to give way to others. There can be no doubt, where the 
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control of marketing is carried through to the logical conclusion 
of restricting the volume of production, that the producers 
who are permitted to produce may be in a position to make 
increased profits—if the consuming public does not st 
in and by compelling a change of Policy frustrate their 
expectations. These, presumably, are the gains which would 
be claimed by the partisans of the new policy. 

But if the analysis of the preceding pages is correct, 
there are also costs which must be counted. Dearer food— 
whether by way of prices higher than otherwise would have 
been the case or by way of subsidies from taxation—a shrinkage 
of those industries whose products would otherwise have been 
exchanged for food imports and the aggravation of our relations 
with the food producers of other parts of the Empire, the 

etuation of a quota system conducive to continual friction 
in trade relationship and inimical to the general restoration 
of world trade, the setting up of domestic monopolies of food 
producers and the abolition of the main spurs to productive 
efficiency, the progressive socialisation of a branch of industry 
to which the socialist solution has hitherto not been held to be 
applicable—these are the costs which, if we are to strike a true 
balance, must be taken into account before we estimate finally 
the value to the community as a whole of this hazardous 
experiment in planning. Is it clear that the balance is 
positive ? 

LIONEL ROBBINS. 
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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review contributed articles by exponents 
of different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


Belgium in the Depression 
By a Correspondent. 


HE impact of what Professor Lionel Robbins has recently 

described as “‘ The Great ression ” has varied greatly 

as between one country and another; or, as it is now 
equally appropriate to put it, as between one set of countries and 
another. It is generally admitted that escape from the worst 
throes of the cataclysm began first and has since progressed 
farthest in those countries which allowed*—or were obliged to 
allow—their currencies to absorb a part of the shock of the 
unprecedented collapse in world (gold) prices and to serve as a 
means towards poner weteethory Conversely, in those countries 
which elected to retain their earlier gold parities, recovery has 
been more difficult and less sustained. is is true, whether 
they adhered to gold as a matter of deliberate policy or as a 
result of the vis inertiz oa itself, once the force of 
breakneck liquidation and financial crisis has spent itself. So 
much is this the case, in fact, that it would probably be more 
accurate to describe the improvement which they have so far 
achieved as the slowing-down of an adverse trend rather than 
the resumption of an upward trend.t From all the available 
indications they are losing rather than gaining ground and 
are still contending with difficulties ikely to be readily 
surmounted, 

Of these countries, constituting the Gold Bloc, Belgium 
has unquestionably had the hardest struggle. At first sight 
this may seem surprising, since Belgium differs conspicuously 
from the other gold standard countries in an important ect : 
it has always been a low-cost producer and, on or off gold, has 
never remotely approached those high price-levels of its Gold 
Bloc associates which are responsible for the over-valuation of 


* In this connection it is appropriate to recall that Argentina discarded its gold 


parity in 1929, and Australia in 1930. 
t Though at the same time they have reinforced their international positions 
in certain respects, e.g., by the accumulation of substantial gold reserves to support 


their exchanges. 
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their currencies and, consequently, for their loss of trade. The 
explanation, however, is a simple one. Holland and Switzerland 
entered upon the crisis with reserves and resources built up 
during and since the War to the highest point known in their 
history ; and these have hitherto enabled them to falsify the 
many predictions of their early downfall under the strain of 
the disequilibrium forced upon them by a world-wide abandon- 
ment of the gold standard. France, on the other hand, though 
it was devastated physically and financially by the War, has, 
both in its recovery from war and post-war disorders and in its 
resistance to the current de ion, derived an advantage which 
is frequently underrated from the circumstance that it is not 
only one of the wealthiest but also the most self-contained 
country in Europe. Structurally its economy is one of great 
strength. Belgium alone has had to face the hurricane without 
being able to fall back upon these or similar advantages. It is 
dependent to an overwhelming extent on its export trade ; 
essentially, that is, upon the export of the product of its highly 
developed manufacturing skill. This makes its position 
sensitive at any time. And in order to maintain competitive 
ability in respect of its output, Belgium has almost inevitably 
been forced over a long period to accept modest standards of 
remuneration for its workers, When, therefore, despite the 
normally safe a of low-cost production and speciali 
industry it has been threatened with the loss of its markets by 
the impact of an unexpected and abnormal factor in the form 
of currency depreciation (followed, at a distance, by prohibitive 
tariffs and quotas), the comparatively low level of subsistence 
of its hard-working population has reacted seriously to its 
detriment. The domestic market, in relation to the foreign 
market, is smaller than elsewhere. This factor, coupled with 
the obvious disadvantage of its smallness as an economic unit, 
has largely precluded it from following with success a policy 
of itself shutting out foreign goods and transferring the turnover 
and profits involved in their production to the domestic market. 
The writer would not like to be thought to be an advocate of 
this policy as a remedy for the economic evils of the depression ; 
but it has been forced upon some countries as a means of 
self-maintenance and deliberately adopted by others with at 
any rate such partial success that it seems likely to persist in 
disregard of the obvious and probably inevitable economic and 
political dangers inherent in it. 
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In these conditions the course followed by economic 
developments in Belgium during the last four years may 
perhaps be summed up in a noe J expression as a process of 
almost unrelieved contraction. Trade, turnover, public revenue, 
wages and salaries and profits have moved in one direction. 
To this there have of course been individual and local exceptions. 
Still, the population of the country has displayed a fortitude 
and tenacity in accepting drastic and painful “‘ downward 
adjustments ”’ which is little short of remarkable; but it 
is not possible to assert that a substantial all-round improvement 
has rewarded these efforts. The trend of things makes the 
impression of being decidedly, though no longer precipitately, 
downward and only serves to Aneneee ts once more the socially 
and economically destructive implications of a policy of 
unmitigated deflation. 

Since world trade as a whole is estimated to have fallen 
(in value) between 1929 and 1933 by about 65 Pa cent., it 
is not surprising in itself to find that Belgium’s foreign trade 
has fully shared in the decline. Some satisfaction may be 
derived from the fact that the adverse balance between imports 
and exports, which was considerable for some years, has been 
reduced to almost negligible proportions in the course of the 
present year. It certainly constitutes no direct threat to the 
stability of the currency. What is more significant, however, is 
that since 1930 the decline in Belgium’s foreign trade is not only 
more severe than that of many other countries—notably, of 
course, those which have not adhered to their gold parities— 
but that it is almost continuous. Some i vement did indeed 
take place towards the end of 1933 and during the first half of 
the current year when world conditions generally took a turn 
for the better. A relapse set in, however, after the middle of 
the year, so that the latest figures available are the lowest 
mo f the shrinkage is evident from the figures 

e persistence of the s e is evident from the . 
It is still more arresting when ——— with the ience 
of many other countries, such as the United Kingdom, a 


Denmark, Canada, Argentina or Brazil. Indeed, even a cursory 
examination of world trade figures in general shows that the 
downward trend has at any rate been arrested, even if not 
conspicuously reversed, in such a large number of countries 
that the experience of Belgium is exceptional and ascribable 
in the main to the failure of the methods hitherto attempted 
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to bring about adjustment of Belgium’s highly sensitive 
economy to prevailing world conditions. 


Belgian Foreign Trade* (Frs. million). 


Monthly Averages Imports Exports 
1930 ind .. 2,561 2,172 
1931 _ —« aoe 1,922 
1932 eee uo ae 1,234 
1933 ee 1,173 
Monthly Figures Imports Exports 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
May ... oe .. 1,314 1,149 1,271 1,073 
June as © me el 1,223 1,139 
July ... eee eee 1,166 1,038 1,086 1,060 
August ese 1,286 1,081 1121 1,032 


Taken in conjunction with the above trade-returns, the 
movement of the price-level is not reassuring. What a con- 
tinuous decline in prices spells for any economy is too well 
known to require discussion. If it had been possible to reduce 
the prices of Belgium’s exportable goods—that is, actually 
to overtake the depreciation of the foreign exchange by a 
reduction in costs—to the point at which a foreign demand 
for them reasserted itself, this would have been reflected in 
the trade figures, and the downward movement in prices 
would, automatically, have tended to taper off. Instead it 
seems that no recovery of foreign trade has been achieved by 
the contraction in costs and prices ; while the downward course 
of the latter has produced its inevitable effect on turnover, 
employment and profits in domestic trade. More recently the 
Government has had resort to the quota system, less as a 
reprisal against the quotas enforced upon Belgian exports 
by other countries than as a means of preventing a further 
disastrous fall in the prices of Belgian goods normally exportable 
which have had to be thrown on the home market. 

No comprehensive statistics of wages are available, 
but these are stated on reliable authority to have followed the 
downward trend of the index number and in some cases to 
have outrun it. The general standard of living among workers 
of almost all classes certainly strikes an outside observer as 
being very low; too low to be compressed any further and 
perhaps too low to last much longer. It is well known that the 
strike recently threatened in the collieries assumed a menacing 


* League of Nations figures. 
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aspect and might, if it had been allowed to break out, have 
caused considerable political disturbance. No real solution 
was found to the difficulty ; and the matter was provisionally 
settled by the Government undertaking to pay the colliery 
owners, up to the 31st December, 1934, a sum equal to the 
reduction in costs which they were unable to enforce against 
the opposition of the miners. The miners are at present receiving 
between Frs.25 and Frs.30 (5s. to 6s.) a day and yet the collieries 
are stated to be working at a loss. It is difficult to see how the 
problem is to be solved without a change in general conditions 
outside Belgium, otherwise than by the continuance of a 
Government subsidy which the public finances can ill afford. 

An impression of the movement may be gained by com- 
parison with that of some other countries :— 























WHOLESALE PRICES Cost oF Livinc INDEX 
Belgium | Denmark| U.K. || Belgium | Denmark | U.K. 
Base 1914 Base 1913 | Base 1921 | Base 1914 | Base 1913 
1930 ...| 108-4 120 119-5 | 227-9 | 165 158 
1931 ...| 90-2 114 104-2 | 204-5 | 155 147 
1932 |..| 77-2 117 101-6 | 183-8 155 143 
1933 ...| 72-3 125 100-9 | 181-6 161 143 
1933 
June... | 73-1 123 | 101-7 | 177-2 160 138 
July ...| 72-9 125 | 102-3 | 177-3 is 139 
August ...| 72-2 126 | 102-5 | 179-1 wa 141 
1934 | 
June ...| 68-0 128 103-6 | 168-5 166 141 
july ...| 67°9 129 103-4 | 170-1 a 142 
August ...| 68-3 134 105-5 | 175-5 | ea 143 
| 

















Fortunately, the Government has avoided the mistake— 
now proving costly in some other countries—which would 
probably have been fatal in a low-wage country, of raising 
the cost of living by the imposition of tariffs on essential 
foodstuffs. Bread in Belgium is at one-half of the price in 
France ; and food prices in general are low in comparison with 
those ruling in the other gold standard countries. But they 
are high nevertheless in relation to sterling prices. Butter 
at Frs.20 a kilo is at nearly double the U.K. price, though 
only two-thirds of the Swiss. House rents, on the other hand, 
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are lower than elsewhere: with the franc reduced to one- 
seventh of its pre-war gold parity, they have only been raised 
to 600 per cent. of their 1913 level in towns and 500 per cent. 
in the country. 

It remains true, however, that real wages are dismally 
low and can hardly offer scope for further “ adjustment ” 
if the sterling group should, through the exchange, put further 
pressure on the Belgian price-structure. Past experience 
should, moreover, serve as a warning. The wage-cuts hitherto 
enforced have invariably come too tardily to assist exports. 
Instead they have simply diminished domestic retail trade. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that unemployment, though 
it is seasonally below the level of the first quarter of the year, 
has been higher, month by month in 1934 than in 1933. 

Industrial activity and trade have not, of course, been 
uniformly bad. Since March the production of steel and 
pig-iron has shown an improvement on 1933, and though 
the increase in —— has been slight, export prices, eae 
to the Continental el, have been higher. These industries, 
now operating at an average capacity of 50 per cent., are under- 
stood to be working at a profit. The same is, unfortunately, 
not true of the collieries with which they are mostly associated. 
The textile industry is also experiencing great difficulties. 
Exports of glassware to some countries are better than previously, 
but in other places competition of producers like Czecho- 
slovakia, which has devalued its currency, continues to make 
inroads. Trade with the Argentine and South America generally 
is stated to be improving slowly. On the other hand the dia- 
mond industry continues to be depressed, partly under the 
impact of German competition, though activity in the diamond 
market (Bourse) has recovered somewhat. Little or no profit 
can be made on sugar, and it is even reported that some exports 
are made at a loss. Naturally, the Port of Antwerp is feeling the 
effects of the decline in German export trade, which it is 
powerless to influence. In this connection it is worth observing 
that handling and storing charges at Antwerp have been so 
reduced as to be considerably lower, despite difference in 
exchange, than those applied in London. In general there 
were indications of a definite improvement in trade, and with 
it some recovery of confidence, towards the end of last year 
and in the early part of 1934. A renewed, if not acute, decline 
appears, however, to have supervened in the early autumn. 
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The financial measures adopted by the Government in 
virtue of the emergency powers granted to it by the Chambers 
at the end of July have met with general approval. They were 
intended primarily to protect savings and deposits, or technically 
speaking, to restore a greater degree of liquidity and freedom 
of movement to the banking structure. It may be that the 
definite urge to take action came from the failure of the Belgian 
Labour Bank, but it would in any circumstances have been 
surprising to find that a banking system could withstand, 
unassisted, the process of fierce contraction to which Belgian 
economy as a whole has been subject over a period of years. 
More especially is this so when it is recalled that as a matter of 
customary practice on the Continent, Belgian banks have been 
substantially interested in industrial participations. Whatever 
fears existed regarding the effects of the shrinkage in value of 
industrial shares and the illiquidity of industrial debtors upon 
the banking system, have been allayed by the Government's 
schemes. Moreover, Belgian business men declare that greater 
trading freedom has resulted from the Government’s measures. 
Commercial commitments for the delivery of goods are more 
readily entered into now that the risk of the customer being 
suddenly called upon to meet his outstanding, and perhaps 
long-standing, liabilities to banks, and being thereby prevented 
from promptly settling more recent commercial engagements, 
has been removed. By the substitution of bonds against which 
loans can be secured from the National Bank for industrial and 
commercial debtors, a high degree of liquidity is secured. At 
the same time relief is given to the original debtor both in 
respect of the interest he will have to pay in the future— 
4} per cent. against an earlier 6 per cent. to 8 per cent.—and by 
the conversion of a short-term into a long-term credit. Thus 
both sides have been assisted and no immediate cash commit- 
ments devolve upon the Government. It has been suggested 
in some quarters that if the bonds issued to the banks to replace 
frozen assets were taken in large volume to the National Bank 
serious inflation might result. On closer inspection this seems 
a very remote contingency. 

The general conclusion which suggests itself is that the 
problem which the Belgian Government has now to face is not 
primarily financial but economic—a conclusion which may be 
recommended to the study of some eminent Continental critics, 
who would somehow have us believe that all is well, or nearly 
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so, when the stability of a currency is not threatened. Certainly 
the Belgian franc seems to be in no immediate danger; but 
this, one might almost say, only renders the problem more 
complex and more intractable. In any case it throws upon the 
Government the burden of taking positive and far-reaching 
decisions, where it would probably be much easier politically 
for them to yield to the pressure of outside events. But such 
pressure as exists takes the form at present of a slow-grinding 
pressure working itself out in a steady deterioration—on balance 
—of general social and economic conditions in Belgium. It is 
not such as to justify predictions of a sudden and disastrous 
break at some point of the structure. The balance of payments 
is not, or not substantially, adverse. Foreign balances in 
Belgium constitute no danger. The foreign debt of the country 
is quite manageable. There is no evidence of flight from the 
currency and the gold reserves of the National Bank, bearing 
a ratio of more than 70 per cent. to sight liabilities, are adequate 
to meet any immediately foreseeable contingencies. 

The Budget, it is true, is not balanced. Considerable items 
of expenditure, some of them arising directly out of the state 
of economic emergency, have to be ed to an extraordinary 
budget which seems to have little or no prospect of being 
balanced until conditions undergo a marked improvement. It 
is not possible to state precisely the amount of the deficit 
incurred during the fiscal year 1933-34, but the National debt 
has increased apace since the beginning of the crisis and it is 
very expensive to carry. Conversions similar to those which 
have been carried through on a large scale in Holland and 
Switzerland have not been ible in Belgium. During the 
past year the Government has succeeded in avoiding direct 
recourse to the market and the market values of outstanding 
loans have improved in consequence, though more recently they 
have again fallen below the best levels attained towards the 
middle of the year. Nevertheless, with 5 per cent. loans standing 
at 924 no budgetary relief can be envisaged from the reduction 
of debt service and borrowing remains very costly. 

In actual fact, however, loans, on whatever terms they might 
be obtainable, offer no solution to the fundamental difficulties 
of the situation. This is admitted to-day even by French 
authorities, who are obviously anxious to see Belgium remain on 
the gold standard. It is also a recognition of this fact which is 
responsible for the recent endeavours of the Belgian Govern- 
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ment to secure greater economic co-operation—that is, freer 
trade—between members of the gold bloc. What the outcome 
of the negotiations will be, it is not possible to foretell. — 
in Belgium is rather sceptical, on the ground that the members of 
the gold bloc do not constitute an economic unit, and cannot 
be formed into one by means of emergency measures. France, 
in any case, can hardly open its doors to the Belgian steel, iron 
and textile trades ; and it is pointed out that but a short time 
ago France, like Britain, proceeded to the imposition of quota 
—" against Belgian exports of eggs with disastrous 
effect. 

If no results calculated to bring about an early and tangible 
improvement in Belgium’s economic situation can be secured 
through the other members of the gold bloc, the strain under 
which Belgium is labouring can only be relieved by a decided 
upward trend in world trade as a whole, that is mainly by 
higher (gold) prices in the countries at present off gold or— 
possibly—by devaluation of the Belgian franc. It is not easy 
to be optimistic regarding the former alternative, for though 
trade is unquestionably showing signs of improvement in many 
countries—as, for example, in South America generally—there 
are few indications of a rise in the gold price-level. On the 
contrary, gold has once more appreciated in terms of paper 
currencies during the last two months. And the question arises 
whether the situation in Belgium—though, as already emphas- 
ised, it is by no means at the breaking point—can continue 
indefinitely to bear the economic and psychological hardshi 
of a steady downward trend which it has hitherto borne wit 
remarkable stoicism on the vague and indeterminate prospect 
of a possibly distant improvement in outside conditions. 

As regards the latter alternative—devaluation of the franc— 
the immediate prospects are difficult to judge. Since the 
country’s principal difficulties arise from the fact that its prices 
are too high in foreign currencies and too low in its own, adjust- 
ment by means of the gold- or exchange-value of the franc seems 
to provide the most practical, perhaps the only, remedy. Further- 
more, Belgian export trade is adversely affected not merely by 
the low exchange rate of sterling and the currencies that move 
with it, but also by the frequent (and hitherto mainly down- 
ward) movements of that ex e. It would gain by a stable 
relation to the pound, even if the rate of exchange were little 
altered. This is realised in Belgium; and it is generally 
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admitted that Belgium should have followed sterling when the 
Scandinavian countries did so. Since 1931 exchange restrictions, 
tariff barriers and import quotas have been created on such a 
scale that devaluation or the linking up at some fixed rate of 
exchange with sterling can hardly have the same effect to-day. 
But a substantial measure of relief from the persistent strain 
to which Belgian economic activity is at present subject would 
undoubtedly result, if only because the downward trend of 
prices, wages and salaries and security values would be arrested 
_ an adequate profit margin restored in domestic and foreign 
trade. 

Among Belgians devaluation is beginning to be more freely 
discussed, mostly as a rather remote but probably inevitable 
contingency. But it is not the subject of a press campaign and 
there is no political agitation for it. It is not easy for anyone to 
describe to the masses at large how devaluation would work to 
the benefit of the country. If there were any indications of a 
foreign drain on the gold of the Central Bank the decision 
would, politically at any rate, be very much easier. As it is, 
the Government is believed to be divided on the subject, and 
it is committed to abstaining from any action affecting the 
currency until the Chamber reassembles next month. Even 
after that, if the position grows no worse as the result of further 
deflationary pressure from outside, it may be that, remembering 
the losses and harassing uncertainties of its post-war currency 
disorder and fearing their repetition, Belgium may for an 
indefinite period prefer to bear those ills a knows than fly 
to others which she feels unable to gauge in advance. But 
if there should be any further deterioration in the course of 
the winter, public and political opinion may move rapidly in 
the direction of realising that the attempt to adjust the national 
economy to the currency has been unsuccessful; and may 
prefer to assume the risk of adjusting the currency to the national 
economy. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money ecm i remains very plentiful, and 
rates show no permanent signs of recovery. It will be recalled 
that at the end of September the clearing banks raised their 
buying rates to }? per cent. for December Treasury bills and 
to + per cent. for January Treasury bills which were then 
just beginning to be issued. Subsequently their rate for 
November bills was raised to ? per cent. It since proved 
impossible to hold these rates, and on October 11th, the rates 
for this year’s maturities were reduced from } to }4 per cent., 
while about ten days later several banks reduced their rates for 
this year’s bills to § per cent. and their rates for January bills 
to +# per cent. The dominant factor in the discount market 
has been the absence of the usual autumn increase in the supply 
of Treasury bills. In previous years weekly tender allotments 
of £40 to £50 millions have been the rule, with the result that 
the total of bills issued by tender has steadily increased. During 
recent weeks, however, allotments have barely exceeded £30 
millions a week with the result that since the end of August the 
total supply of bills issued by tender has dwindled from £435 
to £423 millions ; a year ago the total was as much as £570 
millions. One cause of the recent decline probably lies in the 
sales of francs and gold made during the past few months by 
the Exchange Equalisation Account in support of sterling. 
Each successive sale involves the further acquisition of Treasury 
bills by the Account, and in consequence less Treasury bills 
have to be issued by tender. This is not necessarily the sole 
explanation, but it is easy to see that it has proved impossible 
to maintain discount rates in face of a contracting supply of 
Treasury bills and the absence of any increase in the supply of 
commercial bills. A recent estimate suggests that whereas in 
1929 the —— of commercial bills in the London market 
was in the neighbourhood of £250 millions, by now the total 
has fallen to barely £100 millions, of which £32 millions are 
standstill bills. All this evidence shows that under present 
conditions the money market is short of bills, and that as long 
as this shortage continues, it will be very difficult to raise 
discount rates to remunerative levels. The Government can 
hardly be blamed for using this present era of low long-term 
interest rates to reduce a portion of the floating debt, and the 
truest comment is that the money market is dependent upon a 
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revival in international trade which will bring more bills to 
London for acceptance and discount. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—After a long period of weakness, 
the principal exchanges have turned round in favour of sterling. 
The pound which early in October stood as low as $4.89§ and 
Frs.73? has since improved to $4.9€4 and Frs.75}. The 
autumn is now well advanced, and the period of heavy com- 
mercial purchases of dollars must be getting near its end. 
Furthermore, little confidence is felt in American monetary 
policy. The Administration at Washington has apparently 

iven way completely to the American silver interests, for 

reasury purchases of silver forced the New York price at one 
time up to 55% cents an ounce and drove the Chinese Govern- 
ment into imposing a special export duty upon silver in order 
to prevent a serious in of silver from the country and 
appreciation of the Chinese dollar to an uneconomic level. 
Furthermore, recent news from Washington has been very 
indeterminate in character, and no one knows what the next 
American monetary move will be. On the Continent, the 
Marseilles assassinations only had a temporarily unsettling effect 
upon the exchanges, but they must have affected the general 
atmosphere. There is also growing evidence that some members 
of the gold bloc are feeling the pressure of the trade depression 
and the over-valuation of their currencies more acutely than 
before. There is little likelihood that any of them will abandon 
the gold standard at once, but the fact that they have lately 
been concerting measures of closer co-operation is alone 
sufficient to suggest that the pressure is growing more severe. 
The Anglo-German Exchange Agreement is meeting with very 
limited success. On October 13th it was officially announced 
that the sondermarks standing to the credit of the Bank of 
England’s special account at the Reichsbank were already 
Rm.200,000 in excess of the limit of Rm.5,000,000, at which 
further payments into the account are suspended, and by a week 
later the total had risen to Rm.5,550,000. On this latter date 
no less a sum than Rm.11,600,000 was awaiting payment into 
the account. It is clear that the potential supply of sondermarks, 
emanating from German importers of British goods, is far in 
excess of the London demand from buyers of German goods. 
The main weakness of the scheme still exists, namely, that 
German rts to this country are usually invoiced and paid 
for in sterling. The President of the Board of Trade has 
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recently appealed to British Chambers of Commerce to induce 
their mem to make greater use of sondermarks, but it 
remains to be seen if that appeal has any tangible results. 


The Stock Exchange.—A quieter atmosphere has prevailed 
— the Stock Exchange during recent weeks, partly because 
of a general realisation that trade is making slower progress than 
it did when the revival first began over a year ago. At the same 
time there are no signs of real weakness in any of the leadin 
markets. British Government securities have displayed sti 
greater strength. Now that many home railway stocks have 
disappeared from the Trustee list, those with trust funds to 
invest have a narrower field of choice. This factor alone 
accounts for the strength of the gilt-edged market and for the 
rapid success of several recent municipal issues which are also 
open to trustees. Money is also cheaper and more abundant 
than ever, and this is another important explanation of the 
further advance in the prices of British Government securities. 
As regards foreign bonds, last tember’s Argentine con- 
version offer met with a reasonable degree of success, and 
Argentine issues have since been supported as the result of 
favourable trade reports. German bonds have been unsteady. 
Home rails have been a quiet market, and traffic returns have 
not appeared quite so encouraging. Prices, however, show little 
net change. Industrial issues have on the whole lost ground, but 
prices had previously risen very high, and a moderate set-back 
will do no harm. + Bee recession has also taken place in the 
more specialised markets, including rubber, oil and tea shares. 
The rise in the price of gold to over 140s. an ounce has not 
been reflected in a rise in gold-mining shares. On the contrary, 
it is becoming realised that the more extensive working of 
low-grade ores may affect profits in certain cases, and prices 
have had a tendency to weaken. Base-metal shares remain dull. 


Commodity Prices—The past few weeks have shown that 
the sudden and semi-speculative advance in commodity prices 
occasioned by the drought during July and early August had 
gone too far. Since then it has become realised that ample 
stocks of the leading primary products are available to meet 
consumers’ immediate needs, and that there is not the slightest 
fear of any shortage. As a result wholesale prices have recently 
been falling. In England the turning-point was reached in the 
middle of August, and wholesale prices have since fallen by 
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2°3 cent. In the United States the peak was not reached 
until a month later, but there has since been a decline of 1-5 per 
cent. These movements appear small, but are fairly large for 
so short a period as two months. The reaction has been most 
marked in cereals, cotton, and rubber, but towards the end of 
October there were some signs of recovery. One consequence 
of the relative movements of British and American wholesale 
prices during the past two months has been to reduce the 
over-valuation of the pound in terms of the dollar. Admittedly, 
wholesale prices are only a rough guide, but it is conceivable 
that whereas last August the purchasing power parity or 
equilibrium rate between the two currencies was as low as 
$4.57 to the pound, by the middle of October it had risen to 
$4.75. The actual rate of exchange, however, has fallen from 
$5.10 to $4.94, so that the over-valuation of sterling has been 
reduced from 11-3 to 4-0 per cent. These very approximate 
calculations suggest that the recent depreciation of the pound 
was mainly due to seasonal causes and indicated no fundamental 
weakness of the sterling. The recent recovery of sterling 
supports this view. 

In E d the cost of living, as measured by the official 
index number, has risen from a low point of 37 per cent. above 
pre-war at the end of April to a figure of 43 per cent. above 
pre-war at the end of September. During September itself the 
figure remained unchanged, and in a sense this is equivalent 
to a decline, as in the autumn months there is usually a seasonal 
increase. After allowing for the normal seasonal variation, there 
has been a slight net rise in the cost of living since the end of 
May, but it is hardly as much as two points, against the rise of 
six points registered by the uncorrected figure. In general the 
cost of living has been very stable since the decline which 
ended in the early part of 1932, whereas wholesale prices are 
somewhat higher. 


The National Accounts.—The revenue returns for the first 
halt of the financial year 1934-35 are satisfactory. Ordinary 
revenue amounted to £273-9 millions, against £275-7 millions 
in the first half of 1933-34, while ordinary diture came 
to £328-5 millions, against £322-5 millions. ere was thus 
a deficit for the -year of £54°6 millions, against £46-8 
millions a year ago, and inasmuch as last year closed with a 
surplus of about £30 millions, it looks as if there will be another 
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surplus on March 31st next. On the other hand, the restoration 
of the cuts made in last April’s budget is only beginning to take 
full effect, while the reduction in the standard rate of income 
tax from 5s. to 4s. 6d. in the £ will affect all payments made at 
the end of the current financial year. Moreover, the budget 
made no allowance for recent subsidies granted to various 
interests or for any possible increase in expenditure on the 
Royal Air Force. All these factors may combine to reduce any 
possible surplus, but against these must be set any expansion 
in revenue due to reviving trade. In this connection customs 
duties have yielded £93-3 millions for the first half of 1934-35, 
against a yield of £89-3 millions a year ago, and stamps have 
increased from £8-5 to £9:1 millions. Death duties are lower 
by £4:1 millions, but this result is satisfactory when allowance 
is made for the abnormal receipts in the summer of 1933. The 
increase of £7-5 millions in the yield of income-tax to date is 
due to the fact that a half-year’s tax under schedules B, D 
and E was paid last July, against only a quarter-year’s tax in 
July, 1933. In general, the returns give evidence that the 
national finances are in a sound condition, but that care is still 
needed to keep fresh expenditure within reasonable limits. 
There is not an excessive margin of revenue in hand. 


Overseas Trade.—Imports for September amounted to 
£57°7 millions, and were practically the same as those for 
September, 1933. There are some signs of a falling-off in raw 
material imports. The September figure was only {15-2 
millions, or the lowest since October last year. On the other 
hand, continue to improve. Those for September 
totalled £34°0 millions, against £32-2 millions for September, 
1933, and the latest figure is the best for this year. Exports of 
British manufactured goods came to £26-3 millions, again the 
best figure for this year. It looks as if the trade revival has at 
last spread far enough to affect our export trade, but that the 
slackening in the rate of ory is being reflected in our 
imports of raw materials. Still, the latter may also have been 
affected by the September recession in prices. 


The returns for the first wep ny of the year show 
that imports have risen by £49-2 millions in comparison with 
oe ago, while total exports have risen by £23-1 millions. 

e adverse trade balance is thus greater by £26-1 millions, 
but if exports are at last beginning to improve, this deterioration 
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in our trade balance should gradually be arrested. The 
improvement in our exports over last year is very general. As 
usual, the main exception is in our exports of cotton yarn and 











cloth. 
Increase (+ 
Description | Jan.-Sept., Jan.-Sept., or (+) 
| 1933 1934 Decrease (-) 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Total Imports 487-6 536-8 +49-2 
Retained Imports 450-4 497-1 +46-7 
Raw Material Imports ro 129-5 157-7 +28-2 
Manufactured Goods Imports 108-8 126-5 +17-7 
Total Exports, British Goods 268-4 289-0 +20-6 
Coal Exports ous ie 23-2 23-7 + 0-5 
Iron and Steel Exports 21-3 25-1 + 3-8 
Cotton Exports _ ae - 44-5 44-1 — 0-4 
British Manufactured Goods Exports 206-5 223-3 +16-8 
oS a «ot ae 39-7 + 2-5 
Total Exports see 305-6 328-7 +23-1 
Visible Trade Balan —182-0 —208-1 —26-1 
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Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 


On the whole the autumn is developing favourably, though 
the rate of progress is perhaps less rapid than at this time last 
year. It is, however, abundantly clear that the pessimistic views 
of the autumn entertained by some authorities last July have 
proved unjustified. Evidence to this effect will be found in the 
current trade statistics which are published, for the first time 
in an extended form, at the end of this issue of the REVIEW. 

Beginning with the more favourable indications, the 
percentage of insured workers unemployed has fallen from 
18-4 in September, 1933, to 16-6 in August, 1934, and 16-1 
in September last. The latest figure is the lowest recorded since 
June, 1930. The total number of unemployed, at 2,080,000, 
barely exceeds two millions, whereas at the peak two years ago 
it was little short of three millions. 

Internal trade continues to improve. Railway goods 
traffic receipts for the four weeks to October 21st were £6°7 
millions, against £6-4 millions a year ago. Retail trade for 
September, measured in value, was 4-1 per cent. above the 
level of September, 1933, and it is significant that the improve- 
= was most — Scotland which cage or 

epressed areas. earings are not a very e index 
of trade as they are often over-weighted by purely financial 
transactions. Yet Metropolitan and Country clearings for 
September show advances over last year, and there is only a 
moderate reduction in Provincial clearings. Production of coal, 
iron and steel continues to run in excess of last year, and in 
iron and steel the improvement is very marked. Consumption 
of electricity is also increasing. The Economist index number, 
which takes the year 1924 as 100, has risen from 110°5 in 
September, 1933, to 125 in August, 1934, and to 127 in 
September last. 

Among the less encouraging factors come clearing bank 
advances, raw material imports and wholesale prices. Advances 
have fallen from £756-1 millions in August to £753°7 millions 
in September, and the latter figure is practically the same as 
that of a year ago. Too much significance should not be 
attached to the absence of any expansion. Outstanding loans 
are continually being liquidated, and this in itself is a sign of 
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progress, Also money is now so abundant that many under- 
takings which normally borrow from the banks are at the 
moment able to finance themselves out of their own resources. 

The fall in raw material imports from £17-6 millions in 
August to £15-2 millions in September also should not be 
exaggerated. Prices were lower in September, and these 
returns also embrace the end of the holiday period, whereas the 
August returns in reality include the latter part of July. In any 
case a single month’s results are likely to be fortuitous, and the 
September figures were above those of the previous September. 
Still, it must be admitted that the volume of raw cotton and 
raw wool imports appears disappointing. 

The Seemed tedine is clas prices is also readily 
explained. Certain prices had been driven up in August by 
speculation based on reports of drought damage. It has since 
been realised that the existing heavy stocks were more than 
sufficient to compensate for drought losses, and prices have 
since returned to a more normal level. 

On the other hand, British exports are at last beginning 
to share in the general improvement. They are still inclined to 
lag behind, but this is only natural and it is satisfactory both 
from the point of view of our trade balance and from that of our 
export industries that there is now a limited improvement. In 
general, prospects for internal trade are still hopeful. Money 
is cheap and plentiful, and capital for sound purposes can be 
raised at less cost than has been the case for many years. There 
are many signs of increased purchasing power in the hands of 
the general public. Of mart trade, however, it is still difficult 
to write with the same degree of assurance. The Continental 
gold countries are still depressed, and business with Germany 
remains very difficult. The United States remains an enigma. 
On the other hand, the sterling area continues to make progress, 
and this is true equally of the Empire, of Scandinavia and of 
most of South America. It appears that for the immediate 
future our hopes must be based upon business inside this 
country and with the other members of the sterling area, but it 
equally appears reasonable to forecast that these hopes will not 
be misplaced. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report the 
corn crop seems to be free from disease and the quality and 
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condition of the grain is good. The yield of wheat is estimated 
at 19 cwt. per acre, that of barley at 16 cwt. per acre and that 
of oats at 15°3 cwt. per acre. The yield per acre of main crop 
potatoes is forecast at 6-3 tons, which is equal to the ten years’ 
average. Turnips and swedes are below average, the estimated 
yield being 8-4 tons per acre. Mangolds are likely to yield a 
fairly good crop, estimated at 17-2 tons per acre. There should 
be an average yield of sugar beet, with a sugar content above 
the normal. Cultivation is generally more forward than is 
usual at this time of year. The condition of cattle is still 
somewhat below normal, but sheep are reported to be above 
average. In order to maintain the milk yield, cattle were hand- 
fed to a greater extent than is usual in September. 


Scotland.—Farmers are now actively engaged in potato- 
lifting and owing to a decrease in the acreage this year it is 
estimated that the total crop may amount to 975,000 tons, or 
100,000 tons less than last year. Better reports are being received 
regarding turnips and swedes, but the crop is still much below 
normal, Sugar beet has received no check during the season, 
and in all districts where the crop is —_ prospects are most 
satisfactory. With plentiful rain, and, on the whole, compara- 
tively mild conditions, pastures have remained fresh in most 
parts, and both grazing cattle and sheep have kept their 
condition during the summer. In the produce markets all 
classes of grain have become rather dull, and the potato trade 
is also easier. In the livestock markets cattle have been rather 
subdued except for prime qualities. There has been a full 
average show of sheep at the October sales, and prices have 
been steady to firm. 


Coal 


Hull.—There is only a moderate demand for coal. As 
outputs are limited through quota restrictions, prices generally 
are firm. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne-—The market for Northumberland 
coal is good and is likely to gather further strength during the 
winter months. Prospects for Durham coals are less satisfactory. 
Coke is easier for prompt delivery, but there is no great surplus 
for new business, and the position for forward delivery therefore 
remains steady. 
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Sheffield —The export coal market has shown an improve- 
ment during the past month, and enquiries from Continental 
centres are more promising. Industrial fuels are a strong 
market, and the demand for household coals is distinctly better. 


Cardiff—The shipment position this month shows a 
considerable falling off, due no doubt to the threat of a strike 
at the end of September which induced many buyers to make 
arrangements elsewhere. New business has been disappointing. 
Colliery stoppages are numerous, and the poor outlet for large 
coals is keeping supplies of smalls and sized coals very short. 
Patent fuels and cokes are quiet and unchanged. 


Newport.—Foreign shipments during September were 
nearly 47,000 tons less than in August, but 21,000 tons better 
than in September, 1933. Dock shipments foreign and coastwise 
averaged 58,000 tons per week in September, against 56,000 
tons in August and 57,000 tons in September, 1933. Shipments 
in October showed a marked decline. The collieries are working 
very irregularly, and the immediate outlook is not bright. 


Swansea.—Best qualities of large anthracite are moving 
satisfactorily, but other qualities are irregular. Enquiry for 
most best quality machine-made anthracites is good, and a 
better enquiry is also noticed among some of the inferior sized 
qualities. Rubby culm is firm and duffs present a better tone. 
Large steams are moving quietly and bunker throughs are 
offered very freely at improved prices. 


East of Scotland.—In both Fife and the Lothians most 
classes of steam coal have been obtainable without difficulty, 
but some of the better qualities were scarce in the Lothians. 
Washed fuels have found a ready market except for trebles, 
which were somewhat out of favour. Doubles showed a slight 
improvement and singles and pearls continued to move off as 
produced. The demand for household coal is showing the 
usual seasonal improvement. 


Glasgow.—Trade is only expanding slowly owing to the 
mildness of the weather both in this country and on the 
Continent. Importers abroad are failing to take up their 
contract quantities to the full extent, and shippers who bought 
speculatively some time ago, are now finding it difficult to 
dispose of their coal in face of Polish competition, and so are 
not accepting delivery up to time. Exporters, therefore, are 
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able to obtain prompt deliveries from the collieries. Screened 
coals are available as required in all Scottish areas, including 
Lanarkshire, where practically the only quality of large coal 
to show strength is prime splint. In the east country pearls 
are the only active size of small coal, but in Lanarkshire, nuts 
are still fairly busy and in Ayrshire the various grades are 
scarce. 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—Market conditions are dull. Expansion in 
business is slow, and in the steel trade consumption is still 
considerably behind productive capacity. Pig-iron producers 
are busy, but stocks are heavy and the demand for light 
castings shows a slight decrease. The International Agreement 
has stimulated business in the tinplate trade. 


Sheffield —The general situation is satisfactory. Most 
works are operating to capacity, and complaints regarding 
late deliveries are not uncommon. Substantial orders for 
railway materials have been received during the past month. 
Business in the tool trade is distinctly good and the export 
trade shows a steady improvement. 


Tees-side-—Shipments of iron and steel from the river 
Tees in September amounted to 53,649 tons, the highest figure 
for any month this year with the exception of May. Deliveries 
of pig-iron to Scotland, Sheffield and South Wales continue 
to be substantial and makers are well sold ahead. Consumption 
of steel is satisfactory, and although interest in semi-finished 
materials has slackened, manufacturers have fair tonnages on 
order. Admiralty contracts awarded to the Tyne will benefit 
this district to some extent, while as ape orders for sheets 
have recently been placed as the result of the typhoon. 


Wolverhampton.—The improvement in business conditions 
continues. 


Newport.—Imports of semi-manufactures have averaged 
5,600 tons per week during September against 5,500 tons in 
August and 4,300 tons in September, 1933. Exports at 3,000 
tons week are slightly less than in August, but nearly 1,000 
tons better than a year ago. The Monmouthshire works still 
report considerable activity, mainly for home consumption. 
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Swansea.—The tinplate market is firm and sales have 
been more numerous. Production is slightly over 70 per cent. 
of capacity, and a feeling of confidence prevails. The home 
market has a better tone, and wasters continue to show activity. 


Glasgow.—Makers of iron and steel report no important 
change in the market. At the heavy steel works specifications 
are plentiful and plants generally are fully employed. Export 
business is quiet, but Canada is showing a little more interest 
in the market in view of the approach of the close of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence River. Home orders in the sheet trade 
are of good volume, but export business is difficult. Tube 
makers are well employed, particularly those engaged in the 
manufacture of weldless and butt-weld sorts. The wrought-iron 
and steel re-rolling trades are quiet owing to keen Continental 
competition. Large quantities of steel bars are now being 
imported. Production of pig-iron is still confined to thirteen 
furnaces. There is a slightly better market for hematite and 
basic qualities than for foundry iron. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—Motor manufacturers are very busy and 
in many cases production of the new models is behind delivery. 
Home trade in motor cycles is good, but export business has 
fallen away. Demand for pedal cycles remains brisk. The 
lighter engineering trades are generally in a better position 
than the heavy steel industry, which continues to be adversely 
affected by the protracted depression in shipbuilding. 

Coventry.—The motor trade is very healthy and manu- 
facturers are actively engaged upon production of the new 
season’s output. The results of the Motor Show are considered 
very gratifying. The machine tool trade is well employed. 

Leeds.—Certain of the firms engaged in light engineering 
are finding trade a little better, but there does not seem to be 
any improvement in the heavier section. 


Wolverhampton.—General engineers are busy and business 
in the heavy sections has improved. The outlook in con- 
structional engineering is good, but business is still confined 
mainly to small contracts. Electrical machinery makers report 
a greatly increased demand. In the motor trade demand is 
mainly for passenger vehicles of the trolley type. Supplier, 
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of accessories and parts have good orders on hand, and makers 
of tyres and tubes are fully employed. 


Glasgow.—The steady improvement experienced since the 
beginning of the year is well maintained. Marine engineers are 
particularly well employed. Orders for about a dozen sets of 

ropelling machinery have been placed during the past month. 
e engines for the first group of vessels ordered in accordance 
with the Admiralty’s 1934 building programme will consist of 
eight sets of general turbines, aggregating 150,000 S.H.P. A 
Greenock firm is one of the busiest in the United Kingdom 
of those employed in the construction of the larger types of 
Diesel engines. Builders of auxiliary machinery are sharing in 
the improvement in marine engineering. Fresh enquiries are 
beginning to circulate in the ship-yards after the summer lull, 
and there are prospects that a fair number of contracts may 
soon be placed. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—In the cold rolled brass and copper sections 
sales have been maintained, but prices of raw materials have 
eased slightly, which was contrary to the expectation of local 
consumers. Business in metal smallwares is quite good, and 
export trade shows improvement. The Australian and South 
African markets have been active. Home trade in tubes is 
very good, but the export market is very quiet, and exchange 

ifficulties continue to aggravate the depression. 


Sheffield.—The usual seasonal improvement in the cutlery 
trade has now begun, and numerous orders and enquiries have 
been coming in chiefly for better quality goods. Export trade 
shows a slight improvement. Manufacturers of scissors and 
safety razor blades are working at full pressure. There is still 
room for further improvement in the demand for E.P.N.S., 
chromium plated and sterling silver ware. 





Wolverhampton.—The different sections of the hollow- 
ware trade remain steady and general hardware shows some 
improvement. Steel flooring, staircases and partitions are in 
good demand and manufacturers of sheet metal equipment 
and fittings for warehouses and offices are busy. 
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Cotton 


Liverpool.—Conditions on the futures market have been 
very quiet for the whole of the month, speculative interest 
being lacking, and prices have shown a downward tendency 
with a loss of 15 to 20 points on balance. For the most part 
the tone displayed has been unsettled, but an improvement has 
recently been noted and may be attributed to the working of 
the American Government’s 12 cent loans to farmers and the 
advance in the price of silver. President Roosevelt’s declaration 
that the Administration are aiming at higher commodity 
prices has also had a slightly “‘ bullish ’’ effect. Trade demand, 
however, remains unsatisfactory, and the present doubtful 
outlook which is caused chiefly by the uncertainty of American 
financial policy has the effect of limiting demand, with the result 
that buying is on a hand-to-mouth scale. The Bureau report 
forecast a slightly smaller crop than was expected, but this 
failed to excite sentiment of a “ bullish” nature. Trading on 
the spot market has been good and demand has shown some 
improvement. American growths have been in better request, 
although business has been curtailed by a scarcity of certain 
qualities. A large business has been done in outside growths, 
notably Brazilian and East Indian. Egyptian has been in 
improved demand. Manchester reports quiet conditions with 
some improvement recently, although buyers continue to 
show mistrust of prices. There has been a fair amount of 
enquiry but the turnover generally shows no improvement. 
The Indian demand continues disappointing, but a fair 
demand is apparent in home and Dominion markets. 





Wool 


Bradford.—Raw ne see are fully maintained and 
topmakers are reluctant to e concessions. Combers are a 
little busier. Export trade shows no improvement. 


Huddersfield.—Business has been much more active since 
the end of the holiday season. Manufacturers report that 
orders are coming in very satisfactorily. 


Hawick.—The Border tweed trade has shown no improve- 
ment during the past month. Merchants are disinclined to 
add to their stock and looms are therefore working at only a 
third of capacity. The wool market is firmer and more 
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encouraging, but this is offset by the poor foreign demand for 
cloth. Hosiery and underwear manufacturers are also quiet, 
and there is not much demand for fancy goods. 


Other Textiles 


_ Dundee.—Conditions in the jute market show some 
improvement, particularly in the yarn section. A good business 
has been done in hessian cloth. The raw jute market has been 
quiet, but prices have remained fairly steady. 

_ Dunfermline.—The slightly better feeling in the Fifeshire 
linen trade continues. Business is still only moderate, but in 
view of the firm raw material position, manufacturers feel 
justified in holding out for higher rates. 





Clothing, Leather and Boots 


_Leeds.—Clothiers continue to be well employed. The 
position is better than it was a year ago. 

Northampton.—At the Shoe and Leather Fair held last 
month there seemed to be an air of confidence which previous! 
had been lacking for a considerable time. With the approa 
of winter it is hoped that retailers and factors will be placing 
substantial orders. The leather market remains quiet, with a 
firm tendency in the better grades. 





Shipping 
" Hull.—Despite the limited enquiry freight rates are quite 
m. 


__, Liverpool_—Demana tor outward coal tonnage remains 
limited and rates are practically unchanged. Homeward from 
the River Plate rates are steady. Atlantic-America trade is 
dull for all classes of cargo. The Eastern and Australian sections 
are quiet, but rates are fairly well maintained. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Freights for the Mediterranean 


are easier, on the basis of 6s. 9d. for West Italy and for 
Alexandria, Baltic and coasting rates are unchanged. 


Cardiff—Demand for tonnage has fallen away, and the 
freight market is easier. Rates have declined by approximately 
6d. per ton for all directions. 
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Newport.—Coal freights have shown a tendency to sag 
after the previous slight advance. There are now three vessels 
laid up as compared with four a month ago. 


Swansea.—The freight market is quiet, but tonnage offers 
very pe ag Rates are being well maintained at the recent 
higher levels. 


East of Scotland.—About twenty vessels were on loading 
turn at the various Forth coaling ports at mid-October. There 
was a general falling-off in the volume of trade at the Port of 
Leith during September. On the export side small increases 
were shown in iron and steel and paper, but all the other 
principal exports including coal were down. Imports too showed 
substantial decreases, particularly in the case of wood, grain 
and guano. 

Glasgow.—Tonnage is not in brisk demand in any section 
of the freight market. The Mediterranean and Bay are quiet 
but steady, while in the coasting section there is very little 
business. Shipments of coal show an increase this year of 
fully 900,000 tons compared with those for the corresponding 
period last year. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain.—During the first half of the month 
trading in wheat was quiet with a steady tone, but prices then 
fell sharply and buyers came in at the lower range, causing 
brisk trading accompanied by some rally in prices. At the time 
of writing, quiet conditions have resumed and some reaction 
has occurred. The present weakness of the wheat market may 
be attributed to lack of confidence, caused by heavy offers of 
French wheat at low prices. There have also been liberal 
supplies of Plata wheat which have had a similar effect as a 
result of poor Continental demand caused by supplies of 
native European wheat. The current position can therefore 
be construed as a seasonal development. Trading in maize 
has at times been erratic, and considerable fluctuations in 
prices have occurred. Lately, however, a better tone has 
prevailed resulting from a slight improvement in demand, 
Reports from Danubian countries show good crop yields, and 
prices appear to be working downwards to the level of Plata 
maize, which points to the early possibility of competitive 
selling. On the whole, consumptive demand continues 
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disappointing and stocks are increasing. Demand for home- 
milled flour has been moderate but prices have fallen by as 
much as 1s, 6d. per sack owing to the decline in the price of 
wheat. Business in general is disappointing and the fall in 
prices has failed to attract buyers to any great extent. Imported 
flour remains very quiet. 

Liverpool, provisions.—Continental bacon was a steady 
market at rather lower rates, and American hams proved quiet 
and easy. The demand for lard was moderate at the advanced 
prices. Stocks of Empire butter are heavy and the constantly 
reducing rates for these varieties resulted in a depressed state 
of trade. The feature of the month was the abnormally 7 
values of Danish butter, the margin being 4os. a cwt. over the 
Empire makes. This was attributable to Continental buying, 
but a fair consumptive demand continues for the New 
Zealand and Australian descriptions at the lower rates. Cheese 
ruled quiet at practically unaltered prices, the supplies being 
just sufficient to cope with the demand. Canned meats and 
fruits were a firm market with demand normal. 


Fishing 

Brixham.—Landings of all classes of fish during September 
showed a general increase of 30 per cent. Demand was good 
and prices slightly better. 

Lowestoft.—During September the total quantity of wet 
fish landed by British vessels at home ports in England and 
Wales was 66,000 tons, valued at £1,170,000, a decrease of 
6,800 tons in the quantity, but an increase of £9,500 in value, 
as compared with September, 1933. The exchange difficulties 
with Germany proved an exceptional handicap to the herring 
export trade. 

Penzance.—Fishing during the past month has been 
rather slack owing to bad weather conditions. Liners when 
able to go to sea have had fair catches of ray. Prices have 
been keen and demand good. The pilchard season is practically 
over, and boats from Looe, Megavissey and St. Ives have 
returned to their home . : 

Scotland.—The Scottish herring fishing fleet are now in 
English waters, there being nearly 500 drifters at Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft, and they are having to face very difficult 
conditions. Latest reports from the South indicate a complete 
glut of herrings as a result of which the ports were closed for 
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several days and the plight of the fishermen is causing great 
concern. Supplies of line fish caught round the Scottish coast 
were light generally and met a good demand. 


Other Industries 


Carpet-making.—Kidderminster reports that production 
in the carpet trade is well maintained. The demand for carpets 
is above the average for the autumn season. Axminster looms 
are exceedingly busy. Wilton trade is improving, but foreign 
competition in the cheaper qualities of Wiltons is increasing. 
Travellers are now out showing new designs for next spring 
and orders received are very encouraging. Wools have advanced 
considerably in price, but there is fittle change in the price of 
jutes and cottons. 

Paper-making and Printing.—Fairly steady conditions have 
prevailed in the Edinburgh paper-making trade and the 
outlook is regarded as a little more hopeful, particularly on 
the export side. Very few mills are on full time, however, 
and most = ya are - working = cag toe week, = 
printing e is busy an engaged in printing an 
commercial work are fully employed. 

Pottery.—Longton reports that the foreign trade returns 
for September show an encouraging increase over September, 
1933. _ Christmas orders have been quite good and the 
unemployment returns show considerable improvement, though 
much of this is probably seasonal. 

Timber.—Hull reports that business during the past month 
has been satisfactory and importers have experienced a steady 
demand. Importers’ and merchants’ prices are firm, but 
shi are more willing to consider reductions. On the other 
hand the approach of winter has led to a slight decline in 
enquiries for building timber. Inland merchants are finding 
that trade is better, but they still have large stocks to clear 
before they can make further purchases. The position at the 
Docks where the congestion has been acute for some months 
is now easier and normal working was resumed during the latter 
part of October. sec ceiemiames tale ania 

reports that pitw imports totalled 15, 
loads in ened against 20,300 loads tn August and 11,500 
loads in September, 1933. Other timber imports averaged 
2,100 loads per week compared with 4,300 loads in August 
and 2,200 loads in September last year. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Internal trade conditions continue above last year’s level, 
but exports have recently contracted in value as a result of 
lower wool prices and slower selling. Imports, on the other 
hand, are substantially higher, especially those of textiles and 
machinery. The business outlook is affected by the current 
low prices for pri roducts, the unfavourable prospects 
of the wheat yield roe € poor conditions in certain pastoral 
districts. The butter output is heavy and likely to increase 
rapidly. Late lambs are expected to be plentiful. Unemployed 
trade unionists are now only 20-4 per cent. compared with 
30 per cent. two years ago, and savings bank deposits have 
increased to nearly £8 millions during the last year. Building 
activities continue in advance of those of last year. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


The progress of the recovery is generally maintained 
and current reports indicate a healthy condition in trade and 
industry. Electric output continues at a high level and auto- 
mobile production for the current year to date is more than 
double that of the same period in 1933. Car-loadings have been 
stimulated by grain shipments as well as a larger movement of 
miscellaneous freight, and manufacturing in many lines shows 
greater activity. Building contracts for the first three quarters 
of the year are more than 50 per cent. above those of a year 

o, but the expansion has recently been less pronounced. 

he steel trade is receiving good orders for mining equipment. 
Lumber shipments, especially to Great Britain, show large 
increases over a year ago. Newsprint production remains 
active despite the fact that the American dollar now stands at 
a discount against the Canadian dollar, whereas a year ago it 
stood at a premium. Public finance remains a major problem 
with the prospect of a number of municipalities being unable 
to meet their obligations, or being encouraged to default as a 
matter of policy. 
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India 


Bombay.—In the cotton market enterprise has been 
checked by world monetary instability, and there has been a 
feeling of uncertainty regarding political and economic changes. 
Off-take from abroad was rather poor, but towards the end of 
September prices showed greater resistance owing to concerted 
support from a few large operators. Crop reports have been 
generally favourable. Monsoon reports generally are satisfactory 
but final rains are badly needed in many districts. Retail 
demand for British and Continental piece-goods has been 
disappointing for the time of year. It has been confined to 
standard styles and is not at all general. Prices have ruled 
steady. Forward trade has been negligible and the movement 
of goods in general slow and disappointing. Demand for 
Japanese g has remained fair with satisfactory clearances. 
Large L oy of piece-goods are reported to have been 
damaged in Japan as a result of the disastrous typhoon and 
near arrivals are in consequence expected to be restricted. 
Local goods have been mainly quiet. 

Rangoon.—Since the sharp fall of 15 points in the price 
of rice at the beginning of September, the market has been 
fairly steady. ocal “ bull” operations caused a slight 
improvement at the end of the month. A fair business has 
been done with Shanghai for New crop, but the Old crop 
position remains obscure. There are prospects of business 
with Java in the near future, and owing to the small balance 
of crop available for export any demand would cause a sharp 
rise in price. India has been a steady buyer and Europe has 
made small purchases. Paddy millers are refusing to pay the 
prices demanded by holders, and holders show no sign of 
weakening. A position of stalemate therefore exists in this trade. 





Irish Free State 


Heavy rains have done much to counteract the ill-effects 
of the early season’s drought. Rivers and wells are filling up 
and both livestock and land have benefited. The Government's 
policy of increased tillage is being pressed forward, and some 
90,000 acres are under wheat, an increase of 80 per cent. on 
last year’s sowings. Next year the acreage is expected to be 
200,000, Certain agricultural minimum prices come into force 
on November 1st. Barley has been fixed at 14s. per barrel 
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for grain bushelling 52 lbs., while the price of fat cattle and 
heifers for home consumption has been fixed at 25s. per cwt. 
This season’s grain crop is finding a steady market at satisfactory 
rates. Hay is in good demand and prices are expected to harden. 
Supplies of livestock have declined pending the introduction 
of the minimum prices. The demand for store cattle is — 
and quite able to absorb the increasing supplies offered. e 
large numbers of sheep and lambs on offer have caused a fall 
in prices. 
France 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 

Foreign trade figures for August show that imports are 
still decreasing and exports increasing. As compared with the 
month of July, im are lower by Frs.42-5 millions and 
exports are higher by Frs.39-5 millions. In comparison with 
— 1933, imports have fallen by no less than Frs.46-9 

ions or 22 per cent.; exports are lower by Frs.60 millions. 
The returns for the first eight months of 1933 and 1934 are 








summarised below. All figures represent ons of francs : 
IMPORTS 
Increase (+) 
Jan.-Aug., Jan.-Aug., or 
1933 1934 Decrease (—) 
Foodstuffs 2.0.00... 00 eee wee 6,592 4,969 + 1,623 
Raw Materials 9... ee tee 9,413 8,080 +1,333 
Manufactured Articles ...  ... 3,456 2,952 + 504 
Total... ... .. «» 19,461 16,001 —3,460 
EXPORTS 
I aa sc ee 1,510 1539 + 29 
Raw Materials... oe oes 3,046 3,391 + 345 
Manufactured Articles ...  ... 7,327 6611 — 716 
Total... =... . 11,883 11,541 — 342 


These returns show that the external trade position is 
stronger than a year ago, for the adverse trade balance has 
fallen from Frs.7,579 to Frs.4,460 millions. 

In spite of the increase in passenger rates in force since 
November, 1933, gross railway receipts are still declining. The 
six principal companies report —_ takings as Frs.8,196 
millions for the first nine months of 1934. This total represents 


a decline of Frs.333 millions or 3-9 per cent. as compared with 
the same period in 1933. 
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Bordeaux.—This year’s vintage is now completed. The 
yield is considerably above the average in quantity, and the 
wine promises to be of a good quality. Prices of lower-grade 
wines have given way owing to offers by growers, surprised by 
the abundant output. Quotations for fine wines are maintained, 
but business remains quiet. The resin market is calm. Although 
exports to Germany have ceased, prices remain steady. 


Le Havre.—In the absence of demand from the cotton 
mills, and as a result of increased supplies of outside growths, 
especially Brazilians, prices of American cotton have receded 
still ie. and are now weak at around Frs.247 per 50 kilos. 
The season, which is exceptionally late this year, is openi 
inauspiciously, and it is estimated that, in spite of the s crop, 
decreased consumption will result in the carry-over at the end 
of the season being larger than ever. 

The undertone in coffee is firm at around Frs.156. The 
statistical position continues to improve slowly, there being 
740,000 sacks in the Docks and afloat, as against 800,000 sacks 
a month ago. Freights from South American ports have been 
fixed by the Shipping Conference at 5o0s., 55s. and 60s. for 
shipments November, December, January, respectively, instead 
of 40s. for October, but this increase had already been fully 
discounted by Havre Importers and has therefore had no effect 
on quotations. Imports from Brazil have been on a very small 
scale since the termination of the application of bonus coffee. 
Demand from the interior is poor, as the hot weather of the 
early autumn has restricted consumption. 


Lille-—The difficult conditions obtaining in the local cotton 
market show no signs of improvement. Stocks of yarn continue 
to grow. Spinners and manufacturers are awaiting with 
impatience the details of the steps to be taken by the Government 
to reduce the cost of living, which it is hoped will permit 
production costs to be placed on a more competitive basis. 
A certain optimism prevails in that all unfavourable factors have 
already been fully discounted and it is thought any new events 
in the trade must tend to an improvement. In the linen trade, 
stocks of yarn are heavy, but the home price of yarn remains 
considerably below that of replacement value of the raw 
material. Demand continues slack and little improvement is 
expected in the near future. In this trade a further element of 
uncertainty is created by the mass purchases of Russian flax by 
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German interests at the current high prices which the French 
— refuse to pay. They are considering the possibility of 
osing their mills unless raw material prices are reduced to a 
rice at which they can spin at a profit. Jute prices remain firm, 
ut lack of confidence continues and spinners are only 
purchasing for immediate requirements. Demand is thus 
confined to near deliveries or immediate shipment. 


Marseilles.—The market in French Colonial groundnuts 
has been very active and prices have continued to rise. During 
the first three weeks of the month there was very little fluctuation 
in foreign nuts but prices have since considerably increased and 
Coromandel is at present over £2 per ton dearer than a month 
ago. Purchases by Germany and Italy have been particularly 
heavy. Copra supplies have been readily absorbed and there is 
a shortage of copra from the Philippines and the Pacific, due to 
big demands from America. Arrivals for October are estimated 
at about 12,000 tons. Prices have increased by about £1 Sea 
ton, and if the rise continues there is a possibility of Dutch 
Indies nuts finding a market in Marseilles as these are not now 
very much dearer than the other qualities. Business in olive 
oil has been a little more active, but prices remain unchanged. 
R on the new crop are favourable and indicate that the 
yield is ~y dy be greater than last season. It is therefore 
considered that prices are likely to decline during the next 
twelve months. 


Roubaix.—During the few weeks there has been a 
revival of activity in tops. Prices have risen slightly, but it is 
too early yet to say whether the present activity will continue. 
There seems to be little prospect of an appreciable rise in 
prices in the near future, and the only factor in favour of wool 
at the present moment is its cheapness. Business in noils 
has been better. The Combing mills are all working short-time 
and it is not likely that there will be any improvement in this 
section for some time. The restricted activity in the Combing 
section, however, has had a favourable influence on stocks 
which are now reduced as compared with last month by 
1,303,000 kilogrammes. In Spinning, the position is slightly 
better than a month ago. Some orders have been received in 
the Hosiery Yarn section and the outlook for manufacturing 
yarns is also a little better. There is a slight improvement at 
the weaving end of the industry, but short-time is prevalent 
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everywhere, with the exception of one or two makers of low- 
class cloth. Generally, there is a further slight increase in 
unemployment. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Antwerp.—During the iod under review the various 
markets have been more or less lifeless and transactions have 
been reduced to a minimum. On the Antwerp Bourse there 
has been an absence both of buyers and sellers. Prices are mainly 
unchanged, but Government Bonds were marked down a 
few points in sympathy with the weakness of the Belga. The 
political atmosphere was also a contributory factor. e grain 
market has also witnessed heavy losses. Some weeks before, 
very heavy purchases were made in this port, but sales to 
consumers have been lagging , the more so as the quality of 
certain cereals has been below average this season. In the 
wool terminal market, quotations were marked down to the low 
price of Frs.22, but on receipt of more favourable reports 
from the primary markets, prices increased by 10 per cent. 
The diamond industry has been more active recently, and, if 
anything, prices have hardened. 


Brussels ——The iron and steel market shows very little 
change. Important demands from Japan are still being 
negotiated. Production of steel during tember amounted 
to 241,235 tons, against 248,023 tons in August. Business in 
industrial coal is slightly better and prices have risen in 
sympathy with the increase of Rm.1-50 per ton announced 
in y- During the first eight months of the year, 
3,066,000 tons of coal were imported as compared with 
3,600,000 tons for the corresponding period a year ago and 
Taeneee tons in 1930. Exports on the other hand show a 
slight improvement at 2,587,000 tons against 2,388,000 tons 
in 1933. The cement situation shows no improvement, prices 
and exports remaining very low. 


Germany 

Economic activity seems to have suffered a slight set-back. 
The index of industrial production published by the Institut 
fir Konjunkturforschung declined from 88-8 (1928 = 100) 
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in July to 86-6 in August. While the output of production 
goods rose slightly from Ba. 82-8 to 83-1, the output of consumption 
goods fell from 97-9 to 91-9, of which that of textiles fell from 
1032 to 87-9 in consequence of the reduction of hours 
prescribed in expectation of raw material shortage. The 
official figures show a further decline in the number of unem- 
ployed during the past month from 2,398,000 at the end of 
August to 2,282,000 at the end of September. The value of 
— rose from Rm.342 millions in August to Rm.352 
ons in September. But as exports also increased from 
Rm.334 millions to Rm.350 millions, the adverse balance of 
trade was reduced from Rm.8 millions in August to Rm.2 
millions in September. 


eta 


rear’s budget provides for x anges revenue of 
Fl Ping ions and expenditure of millions. The 
deficit of Fl.93 millions is to be covered pas He by economies in 
respect of pensions, education and defence. e Government 
is not satisfied with the present high level of expenditure, and 
is going to investigate the various items of the budget with a 
view to further economies. Once these have been effected, 
the Government will be able to consider the granting of 
further assistance to certain industries, including shipping. 
An Exchange Clearing Agreement has at last been reached 
with Germany, under a importers in both countries will 
ay for their goods in their own currencies to their own central 
tong It was hoped that there would be a net balance in favour 
of Germany, which among other thin eg Bovigene permit of the 
settlement of outstanding claims by Dutch exporters, which 
were excluded from the new Agreement. The Agreement, 
however, embraces trade between Germany and the Dutch 
East Indies, and here the balance is adverse to Germany. 
Moreover, as has happened elsewhere when Exchange hae 
ments have been concluded with Germany, Dutch exports to 
Germany are already increasing. It is therefore problematical 
if there will be any balance in favour of Germany at all, and 
although the new Agreement is in operation, it has not yet been 
ratified. It may quite possibly need modification. 
Between January and September, Dutch imports generally 
have fallen from Fl.100 to F1.78 millions, while exports have 
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risen from F1.56 to Fl.69 millions. Assuming that payment 
will be received for Dutch exports, the foreign trade 
position has improved. The home market is said to be 
restricted by too high a standard of living. Since 1923-24 the 
cost of living has only fallen from 100 to 79-2 for working- 
class families and from 100 to 76-3 for those in better circum- 
stances. A reduction of the crisis levies is planned, and also a 
new housing programme. Guensiement fell from 387,000 
in January to 292,000 in June, but there has since been an 
increase. The textile trades are better, and the wireless 
industry is working at full capacity. Activity at the ports has 
also improved. Money is easy and the stock markets quiet. 
A further loan for consolidating the floating debt of the Dutch 
East Indies will be issued at the first favourable opportunity. 


Norway 

Imports for September were Kr.60-7 millions, against 
Kr.57:°4 millions in August and Kr.57-4 watt ay in September 
last year. Exports were Kr.49°5 millions, against Kr.46-3 
millions in August and Kr.54-2 millions in September last 
year. The returns for the first nine months were as follows :— 











Increase (+) 
Jan.-Sept., Jan.-Sept., or 
1933 1934 Decrease (—) 
Kr. mill. Kr. mill. Kr. mill. 
Imports ... ees ane 488-9 540-5 + 51-6 
Exports ... one eee 405 -2 419-7 + 14-5 
Import Surplus... 83-7 120-8 + 37-1 


During September the quantity of idle a fell from 
87 vessels of 487,403 tons d.w. to 70 vessels of 360,483 tons d.w. 
Fourteen tankers were recommissioned during the month, which 
reduced the idle tanker tonnage to 225,015 tons d.w. A meeting 
of Norwegian, Swedish, Danish and Dutch ship-owners was 
held at Oslo on October roth in preparation i the London 
international shipping conference. The Norwegian acting 
Foreign Minister, who presided, emphasised the need of the 
abolition of artificial Government support and the development 
of international co-operation. Certain schemes for the rational- 
isation of the world’s shipping industry were discussed. 

In connection with the Exchange Clearing Agreements 
between Norway and certain foreign countries, the Ministry of 
Finance has appointed a Clearing Council to act as an advisory 
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board for the Ministry and the Bank of Norway. The Council 
consists of Lack ge representatives of the State and commercial 
and ind organisations. 

Industrial production for the first eight months of 1 
was 7 per cent. above that of the same period in 1933. Whole- 
sale prices rose from 126 to 127 between September and 
October. The crops have recently been affected by bad 
weather. Harvesting has been delayed, and in some districts 


the grain is beginning to sprout. 





Sweden 
Imports decreased during September by Kr.3-4 millions 
to Kr.109-7 millions. » however, increased by Kr.g-2 


millions to Kr.125-6 ions, giving an export surplus of 
Kr.15°9 millions, oe to the end of September totalled 
sey 7 ve against a 5 ageer a9 for the ——. 
year, and exports were Kr.920-0 ons against Kr.752° 
millions last year. For the first three quarters of the the 
surplus of imports has decreased to only Kr.11-7 ions as 
against Kr.28-7 millions last year. Business conditions at home 
have also improved. Industrial production has shown continued 
signs of recovery, and the index number is gradually approaching 
the high level of 1929. As a result, there has been a marked 
decline in unemployment. As regards export industries, the 
wood-goods market is on the we Bo strong but business has not 
been a0 lively. Sales from January to the middle of 
October reached 815,000 stds. Business has progressed satis- 
factorily on the paper-pulp market, but prices are still rather 
weak. Iron manufacturers ienced a slight set-back during 
September, but compared with last year the market shows signs 
of a considerable recovery in all its branches. The export of 
iron ore reached 742,000 tons in September, which is so far the 


highest figure for this year. 


Denmark 


Revenue for the financial year ended March 31st last is 
returned at Kr.376-5 millions and expenditure at Kr.393-1 
millions. More recent experience shows that certain sources 
of revenue, particularly Customs duties and consumption taxes, 
are proving more fruitful than had been estimated, and it is 
expected that the 1934-35 budget will balance. Heavier social 
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service expenditure in consequence of the crisis has involved 
the City of Copenhagen in a deficit of Kr.14-1 millions, but its 
general financial position is still quite good. 

Imports for | soar to were Kr.137-2 millions and 
Kr.117°5 millions. There was thus an adverse balance of 
Kr.19°7 millions, which is the largest recorded since the 
existing import regulations came into force. Nevertheless, the 
National Bank improved its foreign exchange position by Kr.5-7 
millions during September. This was the result of the Prime 
Minister’s declaration last July that the Government would not 
willingly bring about a fresh depreciation of the krone. The 
National Bank has also announced that the foreign credits at 
its disposal are sufficient to meet any demand, and that there 
is no ground for anxiety. 

Wholesale prices advanced from 134 to 135 during 
September. Butter and eggs are practically unchanged, but 
during the past month bacon has fallen from Kr.178 to Kr.156 
per 100 kilogrammes. There has been a seasonal increase in 
unemployment from 61,214 to 66,308 during the past month. 
A year ago the figure stood at 78,022, so that there has been an 
appreciable improvement. 


Switzerland 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


The industrial situation, although quiet, shows a further 
sng ap Exports are better, and the adverse trade 

ce is now reduced to 447 millions against 5377 millions at 
the end of the first nine months of 1933. Amongst imports, the 
largest drop is in raw wool, followed by iron and steel. The 
latest reports from the hotel industry confirm that although 
during the summer more tourists than last year were registered, 
their visits were of shorter duration. Also takings were much 
less, owing to the reduction in prices necessary to allow 
Switzerland to compete with neighbouring countries. The 
hotel industry has submitted a proposition to the Government 
that for the winter season, which depends to a very large extent 
on British visitors, the £ sterling should be calculated at the 
nominal rate of Frs.16—the difference between the nominal and 
market rates being covered to a great extent by the Govern- 
ment. This indirect subsidy, however, will probably arouse 
complaints from other irdustries. 
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The money market remains very easy, and during the last 
four weeks the gold reserves of the Banque Nationale Suisse 
increased by 70 million francs, 


Spain 

oa for the first eight months of this year totalled 
393 million ae pesetas, and imports 557 million gold pesetas 
as —_ with exports of 438 millions and imports of 
530 millions for the corresponding period in 1933. The 
Finance Minister has announced that the remaining 250 million 
Treasury Bonds authorised under the present budget will be 
issued at 4 per cent. as against 44 per cent. on a similar issue 
in July last. He has also reiterated his intention of reducing 
rates of interest in Spain with a view to the consolidation of 
Treasury debt next year. The 1935 budget recently presented 
to the Cortes reveals economies in national expenditure of 
about 125 million pesetas and increased taxation estimated at 
about 100 million pesetas. The number of unemployed at 
the end of August rose to about 648,000 or about 60,000 more 
than at the same time last year. A magnificent harvest of rice 
is anticipated this year. The condition of this market is now 
normal owing to the of 40,000 tons of this cereal in 
exchange for maize. A bigger demand has been experienced 
for almonds, but quotations for raisins are nominal. The 
firmness of the peseta during recent political difficulties is 
regarded as satisfactory evidence of the efficacy of Spain’s 
Foreign Exchange Control Office. 


Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business conditions in general are satisfactory, despite 
low prices for crops, Government economies and delayed 
payments from Spain and Germany. Trading in wheat, barley 
and maize has been good, and resumed shipments have eased 
the pressure at the . Stocks of Japanese cottons at Casa- 
blanca are large and prices continue to weaken, but the general 
demand elsewhere is maintained almost to the total exclusion 
of British cottons. Teas are in good demand but prices are 
somewhat uncertain in sympathy with Shanghai. With the 
recent fall in sterling against the franc, local markets, which 
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are open to all foreign trade on equal terms without Customs 
or Government discrimination, should receive renewed attention 
by British manufacturers. British postal charges to and from 
Morocco have recently been reduced to equal “ Imperial ” 
rates. 


The United States 


Current trade reports are conflicting, but on the whole a 
more cheerful feeling exists in the Middle-West than five or 
six months ago. This is largely attributable to the distribution 
of Government subsidies which, among other things, are 
facilitating the liquidation of real estate loans which previously 
had been regarded as frozen. September trade statistics were 
not particularly encouraging, but the holiday season appears 
to have been extended this year, and recent indications point 
to a greater stability of trade than has been the case for some 
time past. In the cities cold weather a to have stimulated 
the purchase of heavy clothing, and Ga buying is expected 
from the rural areas as a result of large farm benefit payments 
this month by various Government agencies. 

Recent car-loadings on the railways are not up to last 
year’s figures but are better than those pyr In interpreting 
these figures allowance must be made for the growth of road 
transport. September bankruptcies amounted to only 790 
with liabilities of under $16.5 millions. ; 

Despite the uncertainties of N.R.A. policy, domestic 
users of copper feel a greater confidence in prices and have 
been buying more freely at 9 cents a lb. Foreign buying has 
also been more active. September steel ingot production 
totalled 1,251,630 tons, equivalent to 22-74 per cent. of 
capacity. August operations averaged 22-93 per cent. of 
capacity. Although producers state that they have no intention 
of lowering prices, consumers are still holding back, and 
the latest October production returns were only 24°5 per cent. 
of capacity. Output of pig-iron has also fallen from 1,054,382 
tons in August to 898,043 tons in September. 

Cotton exports since August 1st only amounted to 
906,341 bales, against 1,721,964 bales for the same period 

year. The estimate of the cotton crop based on conditions 
prevalent on October 1st was 9,443,000 bales. This is slightly 
in advance of previous estimates. Home consumption of cotton 
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was reduced by the textile strike to only 295,960 bales in 
September, against 499,382 bales in September, 1933. Growers 
are showing an increasing disposition to take advantage of 
the generous Government terms for loans against cotton, and 
are not pressing their stocks upon the market, It looks as if 
the Agricultural Administration will receive large additions 
to the cotton they are already holding as collateral for loans. 

Under the new Commercial Treaty with Cuba, the duty 
on raw sugar has been reduced from $1.50 to 90 cents per 
100 Ibs., and as a result American refiners have reduced their 
list price for granulated sugar from 4-75 to 4°65 cents Ib. 
During September, stocks in New York licensed warehouses 
were reduced from 1,555,140 to 726,942 bags of raw sugar. 
The rubber market is dull. Dealers are averse to any substantial 
fises in prices, as this would intensify research into the 
possibilities of finding substitutes. 

Recent news from Washington has been such as to 
Occasion rumours of further devaluation of the dollar, and 
there was some increase in security and commodity prices, 
and also some speculation — the dollar. Reassurances 
were then received from Washington that no immediate 
raising of the domestic price of gold was contemplated, and 
simultaneously the Treasury gave notice that $1,870 millions 
of 4¢ per cent. Liberty Bonds would be redeemed on April 
15th. This means that altogether $3,400 millions of re- 
borrowing must be carried out within the next six months, 
and this may restrain the Administration in their future 
monetary policy. 


Japan 


The foreign trade returns for September were as follows, 
representing millions of yen :— 


September, August, September, 





1933 1934 1934 
Exports ... ‘aia 181-0 209°0 171-0 
Imports ... sat 135°0 183-0 156-0 
Export surplus ... 46-0 26-0 I5°O 


Trade showed a slight falling off during September because of 
the hindrance to exports from the Osaka and Kobe districts 
caused by the recent typhoon. The import surplus for the 
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year to date is Y.102 millions, an increase of 47 per cent. on 
the figure for the corresponding period last year. Exports to 
China during August totalled Y.14-0 millions and imports 
from China Y.8-4 millions, giving an export surplus of Y.5.6 
millions, and an export surplus for the year to the end of 
August of Y.12-3 millions. Exports to Manchukuo during 
August totalled Y.41-o millions and imports from Manchukuo 
Y.10-o millions, making the export surplus Y.31-o millions 
and for the year to the end of August, Y.123-0 millions. 
Glassware, cycles and electric lamps were amongst the principal 
trades which suffered damage as a result of the typhoon 
disaster, but the greatest loss seems to have been in the enamel- 
ware goods and fancy cotton trades. Stocks are expected to 
be restored within two months. Among imported goods, raw 
cotton suffered the greatest damage, 150,000 bales being 
affected, but about 70 per cent. of this will be usable. Stocks 
of raw rubber at 10,000 tons also suffered some damage, but 
80 per cent. is still usable. The production of dyestuffs is 
expected to be restored to the normal level in about a month’s 
time, It is therefore not anticipated that there will be any 
very heavy importations to make good the losses from the 
disaster. 
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Issue Department 


Statistics 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
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Govt Other | Other 
‘Circulation.| Debt. | SOV |secunues.| Goi. | “issue” | Gold. 
= ee | 
£ mn. emo. | g£mn | £mm | £mn. | mn | mn. 
End March, 1929; 361-8 | 11-0 235-2 90 | 4:8 260-0 153-3 
0 » 1930) 352:3 | 11-0 233-0 115 | 4:5 260-0 | 155-1 
»» » 1931; 357-1 | 11-0 232-0 12-9 | 4-0 260-0 | 144-5 
Pm » 1932) 360-5 11-0 240-9 19-3 | 3-8 275-0 | 120-8 
» 1933) 367-1 | 11-0 | 249-9 | 105 | 3-6 | 275-0 || 171-8 
Pm *” 1954 | 378-8 | 11-0 245-4 0-1 | 3-5 | 260-0 191-1 
October 17, 1934 377-2 | 11-0 244-8 1-2 | 3-0 | 260-0 191-9 
October 24, eed 374-7 ! 11-0 244-9 1-1 3°0 | 260-0 192-0 
| | | 
Banking Department 
re | cove [Diecmeel Oter | 
Public | Bankers’ | Other ae | Propor- 
| Deposits. Deposits. | Deposits | S38" lqgrances| ‘ites |=") to. 
Tae ee Se 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | 4s 
End March, 1929; 19-7 58-2 36°4 50-6 | 13-0 | 17-1 | 51:9 | 4 
o » 1930; 18-8 54-9 35-9 44-8 6-1 | 13-3 | 63-7 || 58-1 
” » 1931) 17-2 58-8 34:7 30-3 | 24-6 | 25-7 | 48-3 || 43-6 
” » 1932) 27-2 54-6 34-4 35-7 | 11-7 | 51-1 | 35-9 || 30-9 
0 » 1933] 21-2 92-8 35-0 57-7 | 11-8 | 17-2 | 80-6 | 54-0 
» » 1934; 17-5 94-5 36-9 77-1 | 5-6 | 11-0 | 73-4 | 49-2 
October 17, 1934 | 17-5 | 104-5 37-4 81-3 | 9-5 | 11-0 | 75-4 | 47-2 
October 24, 1934 | 22-4 | 100-7 37°6 | 81-3 | 8-2 10-9 | 78-0 || 48-5 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 
Accept- Balances | 
Deposits. | GOS | Cash. | and | goal | Bills, | [avert | Advances. 
tees, etc, Cheques. 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ ma. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
March, 1925 | 1,643-5 | 113-9 | 190-2 | 51-1 | 111-7 | 205-1 | 299-4 | 857-1 
» 1929 1,776-6 | 222-1 | 187-8 | 52-7 | 136-1 | 216-6 | 258-9 | 995-9 
»  1930/ 1,719-3 | 159-3 | 184-4 | 51-3 | 134-7 | 183-6 | 240-4 | 990-8 
» 1931 | 1,763-9 | 121-5 | 184-0 | 43-5 | 114-1 | 240-4 | 311-1 | 936-1 
» 1932) 1,676-4 98-7 | 174-0 | 43-4 | 112-5 | 216-8 | 281-9 | 902-1 
» 1933 | 1925-2 | 95-8 | 207.0 | 40-1 | 108-7 | 348-1 | 510-2 | 766-2 
» 1934) 1830-6 | 112-8 | 218-9 | 43-5 | 120-4 | 202-1 | 547-1 | 753-0 
Aug., 1934 | 1855-8 | 108-9 | 196-4 | 40-6 | 138-5 | 221-7 | 557-2 | 756-1 
1858-1 | 112-2 | 206-9 40-1 | 136-6 | 212-7 | 562-5 | 753-7 
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Town Metropolitan Country Total. 
Clearing. Clearing. | Clearing. 
1925 ae | SS,BOL ie78 $958 40437 
1929 | 39,936 1,882 3,079 44,897 
1930 38,782 1812 2,964 43,558 
1931 31,816 1668 | 2,752 36,236 
1932 27,834 1610 | 2,668 32,112 
1933 27,715 1657 | 2,766 32,138 
1933 to Oct. 25 22,347 1,353 | 2,250 25,951 
1934 to Oct. 24 24,515 1,433 2,432 28,380 
1933—October (4 weeks) ....| 2,295 136 229 2,660 
1954—Oetober (4 weeks) ... | 2.220 146 244 2,610 
BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar, | Mar., | Mar., | Aug. | Sept, 
1925. | 1929. | 1931. 1932. | 1933 1933. | 1934. | 1934. | 1934. 
Biemingha.. | rs’ | ira’ | Ss'| a) ae | GPS | Ae) Se 
Bradford 4. 32. | — | 5-9] 33] 3-4) 33] 42] 29] 2:9 
Bristol ... «.| 5:1| 53] 60] 49| 50] 54] 481] 4-5 
Hull... .. «| 48/ 40] 312] 3:0 | 32] 3-2] 3-0 | 2-7 
Leeds... .. «| 45 | 44] 35] 3:8| 38] 441] 3-6 | 3-2 
Leicester... «| 36/ 36| 29] 32] 31) 3:3] 21] 23 
Liverpool ... «| 42:5 | 34-2 | 24-7 | 25-6 | 25-6 | 26-8 | 24-7 | 24-2 
Manchester... ... | 77-4 | 58-0 | 41-9 | 42-5 | 42-1 | 46-1 | 36-8 | 36-0 
Newcastle-on-Tyne...| 7-8 | 6:5 | 60| 5-7 5-9 | 58 
Nottingham... ..| 23 | 2:8] 1-9] 1-9 f 2-0] 1-7] 1:5 
Sheffield .. «| 50] 46] 3-5] 3-3 c 36 | 3-4] 30 
1141-2 93. 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 






















































































Lonpon. | New Yore 
Treasury Bill. FRB. | 
Bank |— 3 Months’| Short | Re- | Call | Accept- 
Rate. | Tender| Market Loans. | discount) Money. | ances. 
Rate. Rate. | Rate. 
Percent.Percent., Percent. | Per cent. Per cont. || Per cont. Per cent.| Per cent. 
End March, 1925 | 5 444 -- 434 33-44 | 34 3+ 3} 
a » 1929) 5h | 534 5t 54-5 44-43 | 5 15 55 
” » 1930) St | 2 2% | 2-28 | 24-22 | 3b 34 25 
~ » 1931) 3 235 -28 "a 2-24 | 2 14 1g 
” » 1932) 3 | 2% i -2t 2-3 3 2+ 2¢ 
” ” 1933 2 a w-t & 4-1 34 3 2t 
in ee i # Hl | | 1 i 
Sept. 26th, 1934 | 2 44 Pm a 1 1s 1 + 
Oct. 24th, 1 | 2 a -# BHR 1 1¢ 1 t 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
| 
London Parity. | 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Oct. 26. Oct. 25. Oct. 3. | Oct. 10. | Oct. 17. | Oct. 24 
New York— 
(a) 7 $4-866 3: ~ 4-773 4-934 | 4-908 4-933 4-983 
sk 3 nths — tc. dis. 5c. dis. fc. dis. | ye. dis. | Ac. dis. | He. dis. 
— $4-866 3-61} 4-85} 4-813 4-804 4-83} 4-883 
nrg 
(a) Spot... | Fr.124-21 8335 8033 7444 44 4% 75% 
(6) 3 Months — 6 pm. 17}c. dis. 6 pm. | 6} pm. 4 pm. par 
rlin— 
(a) Official ... | Mk. 20-43 13-853 13-27% 12-163 | 12-14 12-13 12-353 
(0) Registered ‘ 
Marks. — — 254% dis. a4 dis.| 49% dis. | 53% dis. | 50}% dis. 
Amsterdam Fl. 12-11 8- 7- -23 7: 7-21} 7-35 
Brussels Bel. 35 2334 22-74 21-01 20-90 20-94 21-31 
Milan ... Li. 92-46 Oy 0+ 57 57 57% 58% 
Berne ... Fr. 25-22 || 17-07 16-36 15- 14-963 14-99 15-25 
Stockholm Kr. 18-16 19-20 19-39 19-394 | 19-394 19-393 | 19-39} 
Madrid Ptas.25-224 || 40} 37} 35} 35 35 # 3643 
Vienna Sch. 34-584 || 284* 29* 264* 26 264° 264* 
--- | Kr.191-62 || 111} 107} 1173 116 116; 119 
Buenos Aires... 47-62d.|| 42+ 433+ 364t 364t 364+ sit 
Rio de Janeiro 5 -89d. 536 t 4it 4it 4ht 4ht 44 
Valparaiso ... | Pes. 40 544+ 52-20¢ 48-25 47-65+ | 48+ 48-60t 
Bombay : 18d. 184d. 18d. 184d. | 184d. 184d. | 184d. 
Hong Kong ... —d. 163d. 17d. 194d. 19}d. 20d. 193d. 
Kobe... 24-57d 1/4 1/2 1/2% | 1/2 1/2 1/18 
Shanghai —d. 214d.§ 15}d. 17§d. 18d. 163d. 153d. 
Gold price . peroz. | 124s. 3d. | 130s. 1d. [142s. 21d.) 142s. 6d. | 142s. 7d. |139s. 10d. 
Silver price . per oz | 173d. 18 4d. 228d. 238d. 233d. 233d. 
* Nominal. + Official Rate. 


§ Per tael; 1933 and 1934 rates represent pence per dollar. 

















PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| 1930-31. 









































1931-32.' 1932-33. -| 1933 to | 1934 to 
Oct. 21. } Oct. 20. 
REVENUE— £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | Emn. | £mn. | £ mn. 
Income Tax ... 256-0 | 287-4 | 251-5 | 228-9 49-8 58-1 
Sur-Tax eee 67-8 76-7 60-7 52-6 9-6 9-0 
Estate Duties 82-6 65-0 77-1 85-3 48-1 43-8 
Stamps 20-7 17-1 19-2 22-7 9-4 10-1 
Customs 121-4 | 136-2 | 167-2 | 179-2 | 100-6 | 104-4 
Excise ose _ 124-0 | 119-9 | 120-9 | 107-0 60-8 59-1 
Motor Vehicle Duties 
(Exchequer Share) 4-9 5:0 5:0 5-2 1-7 2-0 
Other Tax Revenue ... 3-9 3-2 3-1 2-6 0-2 0-2 
Total Tax Revenue 681-3 | 710-5 | 704-7 | 683-5 | 280-2 | 286-7 
Post Office ... 10-1 11-5 10-9 13-1 8-2 9-2 
Crown Lands... ie ae 1-3 1-3 1-2 1-2 0-5 0-6 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 32-9 13-8 5-1 4-7 3-3 2-9 
Miscellaneous Receipts - | 50-3* | 33-9% | 22-9 22-1 16-7 10-6 
Total Non-tax Revenue 94-6 60-5 40-1 “1 28-7 23-3 
Total Ordinary Revenue 775-9 | 771-0 | 744-8 308-9 | 310-0 
Post Office 59-0 58-0 59-3 30-6 30-5 
Road Fund 22-9 22-5 22-9 7-6 8-3 
Total Self-balancing Revenue... | 81-9 80-5 82-2 38-2 38-8 
EXPENDITURE— 
National Debt Interest 293-2 | 289-5 | 262-3 127-4 | 128-8 
Payments to N. Ireland. 6-4 6-3 7-0 3-1 2-9 
Other Cons. Fund Services... 2-9 3-1 3-3 1-8 1:7 
Supply Services... s+ | 429-8 | 439-2 | 458-3 235-0 | 243-0 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ... | 732-3 | 738-1 | 730-9 367-3 | 376-4 
Sinking Fund am 66-8 | 32-5 | 17-2 _ — 
Payments to U.S. Govt. t t 29-0 1:8 _ 
Self-balancing Expenditure 
(As per contra) eee 81-9 80-5 82-2 38-2 38-8 























* Includes Appropriation from Rating Relief Suspense Account. 


t Included under National Debt Interest. 























PRODUCTION 
Coal. | Pig-Iron. Steel. 
| 
Tons mill. Tons thous. Tons thous. 

Total 1913 287-4 10,260 664 
» 1925 243-2 6,262 7,385 

» 1929 257-9 7,589 9,636 

» 1930 243-9 6,192 7,326 

» 1931 219-5 3,773 5,203 
o wee 208-7 3,574 5,261 
» 1933 207-0 4,124 7,003 
Total to September, 1933 151-3 2,966 4,971 
Total to September, 1934 163-2 4,430 6,627 














BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBER 














(1924 = 100) 
Complete Year. 1933. 1934, 
1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 2nd Qr.| 3rd Qr.| 4th Qr.| Ist Qr. | 2nd Qr. 

Mines and Quarries... | 81-6 | 77-5 | 76-9 71-5| 70-2] 82-8; 89-0; 78-8 
Iron and Steel 65-9 | 66-2 | 82-2) 78-5; 84-2| 93-7 | 104-7 | 104-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals | 100-1} 96-3 | 101-9 | 104-5 | 100-3 | 120-7 | 117-1 | 142-1 
Engineering and Ship- ) 

building ... --- | 94-9] 88-6 | 96:0; 97-0} 93-5/| 95-8 108-1 | 114-4 
Textiles 77-0 | 85-1 | 89-8| 86-9| 88-8)| 95-9| 96-3); 91-1 
Chemicals 95-2 | 98-1 | 101-0 | 101-3 | 99-6 | 102-9 | 107-9 | 109-8 
Leather and Boots ... | 99-3 | 96-4 | 106-2 | 114-2 | 105-5 | 101-7 | 110-7 | 108-1 
Food, Drink and 

Tobacco ... 103-7 | 97-6 | 99-2 | 102-3 | 102-5 | 102-7 | 99-7 | 107-6 
Total® 93-7 | 93-3 | 98-6 | 96-7] 96-8 | 104-0 | 109-5 | 110-3 





























* Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 











UNEMPLOYMENT 
(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 



















































































| | 7 7 | 
Date. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 
= | 
End of— | 
anuary «. +. | 10-7 | 12-3 | 12-4 | 21-5 | 22-4 | 23-1 | 18-7 
ebruary ... .| 10-4 | 12-2 | 12-9 | 21-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 | 18-2 
March. .| 95 | 10-0 | 13-7 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 21-9 | 17-3 
April .| 95 | 98 | 14-2 | 20-9 | 21-4 | 21-3 | 16-7 
y .| 98 | 97 | 15-0 | 20-8 | 22-1 | 20-4 | 16-3 
= | 10-7 | 96 | 15-4 | 21-2 | 22-2 | 19-4 | 16-5 
uly | 1-6 | 9-7 | 16-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 | 19-5 | 16-8 
August... -| 1-6 | 9-9 | 17-1 | 22-0 | 23-0 | 19-1 | 16-6 
September .| 11-4 | 10-0 | 17-6 | 22-6 | 22-8 | 18-4 | 16-1 
October... -| 11-8 | 10-3 | 18-7 21-9 21:9 | 18-1 | 
November ... .| 12-2 | 10-9 | 19-1 | 21-4 | 22-2 | 17-9 | 
December... ...| 11-2 | 11-0 | 20-2 | 20-9 | 21-7 | 17-6 | 
| 
(b) Actual Numbers Unemployed (in thousands) 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Sept., | Mar., | Aug., | Sept., 
1929. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1933. | 1934. | 1934. | 1934. 
Number of Insured } 
Persons unem- } 
ployed— 
Wholly unemployed | 920 | 1,933 | 2,129 | 2,205 | 1,888 | 1,814 | 1,589 | 1,638 
Temporarily stopped| 200| 613 427| 511| 398| 317| 462/| 358 
Normally in casual | 
employment 84 120 104 105 89 4, 84 84 
Total... -. «+ | 1,204 | 2,666 | 2,660 | 2,821 | 2,375 | 2,225 | 2,135 | 2,080 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four Weeks Ended Aggregate for 42 Weeks. 
Oct. 22, 1933. | Oct. 21, 1934. 1933. | 1934. 
Pas- | Good | Pas Goods Pas- | Goods Pas- | Good 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ ma. £ mn. £ ma. £ mn. 
Great Westen ...| 08 | 22 | 08 | a2] 87] ua| 8-7 | nu 
London & North | | 
Eastern® ...  ...| 1-2 | 2:2 | 1-2 | 2-3 | 13-0 | 20-7 | 13-2 | 22-4 
London Midland & 
Scottish ... «| 1-8 | 2-7 | 1-8 | 2-8 | 20-2 | 26-3 | 20-5 | 28-0 
Southen <.. .| 1-1 | 0-4 | 1-1 | 0-4 | 12-3 | 38/125 | 3-9 
——— | ——_—_—__ , -———; | | | -_---_—— 
Total... ... «| 49 | 6-4 | 4-9 | 6-7 | 54-2 | 61-9 | 54-9 | 65-9 
| ' | 


\ 





than the other lines. 








* The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up to a day earlier each week 
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RETAIL TRADE 


(from the Board of Trade Journal) 


Change in value since same date in previous year 





























Iss, | Tea’ | asus’ | iasi | Tobe’ 
By CATEGORIES: Great Britain % % % % % 
Total —3-9 —3-6 —1-7 +4-8 +4-1 
Food and Perishables ... —6-0 —2-4 -1-0 +4°6 +3-7 
Other Merchandise of which 
Piece-goods* —0-2 | -10-5 —1-8 —3-2 —4-9 
(i) Household Goods - _- +3°3 +5-1 -—6-1 
(ii) Dress Materials ... _ _ —6-7 —9-1 —4-3 
Women’s Wear* +1-5 —6°6 -6:1 +6-0 +5-4 
(i) Fashion Departments ... | +3-7 —9-0 —5-8 +9-4 +7°2 
(ii) Girls’ & Children’s Wear | +2-9 —6-9 —5-4 | +12:2 +4°8 
(iii) Fancy Drapery ... —3:7 —4:7 —5-8 +2-7 +3-9 
Men's & Boys’ Wear . Change | —5°3 | —5:*2 | +28 | 45-7 
Boots and Shoes —6:2 —6-0 —6-1 +5-7 +8-0 
Furnishing Departments —2-6 —2-4 +2-7 | +12-2 +8-0 
Hardware —2:9 +7°3 +7-6 +3°5 —1-1 
Fancy Goods —7-4 +4-1 +2-9 +2-4 +1-0 
Sports and Travel —6-9 +5-3 —1-3 +4-4 +1-3 
Miscellaneous and Unallocated | —0-4 —6-8 —2-9 +5-0 +6-3 
By AREAS— 
All Categories— 
Scotland —2:9 —2-5 +0-1 +49 +5-8 
Wales & North of England... | -—5-4 —4-9 —2-4 +4-5 +4-3 
South of England —2-6 —2:7 —0-4 +4-3 +3-7 
London, Central & West End —5-7 —1-6 —4-0 +5-4 +1-5 
London, Suburban ... -1-7 —5-5 -—1-8 +6:3 +5-3 





* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 

















OVERSEAS TRADE 





































































































Iaports. Exports. 
Food. Raw feted | Total | Food. | | geeoenea | Total 
r) | facture: 
Goods. pMsteciale.| ‘Goods. | 
ahteaiow | |—— 
Monthly Average— &mn. | £mn. | £mn | Emm. | Emm | Emm, | Emm | £ mo 
1925 47-5 | 35-4 | 26-6 | 110-1| 4-6 | 7-0 | 51-4 | 64-4 
1929 44-6 28-3 27-9 | 101-7 4-6 6-6 47-8 60-8 
1930 39-6 20-9 25-6 87-0 4-0 5-3 36-7 47-6 
1931 34-7 14-4 21-8 71-8 3-0 3-9 24-3 32-6 
1932 31-1 13-7 | 13-1 58-5 | 2-7 3-6 23:0 | 3-4 
1933 28-4 | 15-0 | 12-6 | 56-3| 2-4 | 3-8 23-4 | 30-6 
September, 1933 29-7 14-5 13-1 57-7 2-6 4-1 24-7 32-2 
September, 1934 29-0 | 15-2 | 13-2 57-7 2-6 4-1 | 26:3 | 34-0 
SOME LEADING IMPORTS 
| . Iron and 
Iron Ore Hides 
Raw Raw Wood Stee! 
Date. Wheat. and Wet and Rubber. 
son, | Cotton. | Wool. | WE ent! Pulp. Manu 
(thous. | (thous. (thous. 
(thous. | (thous. |centals of |centals of | (thous. | (thous. (centals of| (thous, 
Monthly Average— cwts.) | tons) | 100 ibs.)| 100 ibs.)| cwts.) | toms) | 100 lbs.)| tons) 
1925 8,071 373 1,578 606 155 103 163 227 
1929 9,314 480 1,283 678 98 137 330 235 
1930 8,731 363 1,011 652 108 128 326 243 
1931 9,952 185 909 707 106 122 237 237 
1932 8,803 159 1,048 765 105 153 176 133 
1933 9,366 234 1,169 793 120 162 189 81 
September, 1933 10,641 | 235 | 1,025] 258 | 117 | 171 | 134 | 80 
September, 1934 9,719 | 403 752 | 201 93 172 435 90 
SOME LEADING EXPORTS 
| 
Iron . Cotton 
Machin-| Cotton | So Woollen | Worsted | Mi 
Date. Coal. ~< ery. Yarns. p 4 Tissues. Tissues. | om 
thous. | (th hous. | (mill. iu. | (th (thous. | 
Monthly Average— = : = = | {s) on pad = yds.) sq. yds.) | (number) 
1925 4,235 311 43 11-3 370 {11,015 | 3,942! 1,481 
1929 5,022 | 365 47 11-8 | 306 | 9,016 | 3,940| 1,991 
1930 4,573 263 40 11-1 201 6,587 | 2,893 | 1,602 
1931 3,563 | 165 27 11-4 | 143 | 4,694 2,479 | 1,429 
1932 3,242 | 157 25 13-9 | 183 | 4,461 | 2,358 | 2,246 
1933 3,256 160 23 15-8 169 5,110 | 2,741 | 2,821 
September, 1933 3,418 | 157 25 11-7 | 163 | 5,683 | 2,893 1,416 
September, 1934 3,541 198 27 9-5 178 6,327 ! 2,518 | 2,753 
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PRICES 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES 





Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100). 
Date. 





U.K. SA. | . Italy. 





oe ane 177-9 

1929 ... — 150-9 

1930 ... on 129-3 

1931 ... on 107-7 
1932... «|| 103-5 

1933 ... one 103-5 

End September, 1933... | 106-2 
», August, 1934 ... | 108-0 
» September, 1934... | 106-4 
Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Générale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische Reichsamt. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 


Rent Fuel Other 
Food. | (including | Clothing. and Items 
Rates). 


Average 1913 ... eon 115-8 
1925 


RERKLERSSE 
AF LOrFNOOCOWO 
SSSRBSEREE 
QOOAIAIOOH NO 




















included. 





80 
80 


1930... | 75 
195l_ i. | 75 
1932 70-75 
70-75 


1933... 
End Sept., 1935... 70-75 
» Aug., 1934... 85-90 70-75 
» Sept., 1934... 85-90 70-75 























The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 
| er Woot | Pig-Iron, 
N. 64's 
| Manitoba. | =. 
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LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Behind the business of 
Lloyds Bank stands a 
high and settled tradition 
of service and security, 
which enables it to meet 
the widespread financial 
needs of to-day with a 
courtesy and discretion 
handed down from the 
days of private banking 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 























